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“Come ye yourselves apart 


into a desert place and 


Rest Awhile” 


ELL, don’t just sit there—do some- 

thing!” How often have you heard 
that expression in our modern life! Usually 
it is an ever-loving wife berating an ever- 
loving husband for his apparent inactivity. 
If there is a word which characterizes mod- 
ern American life, that word is “activity.” 
One is a no-account if he isn’t active, on-the- 
go, a hustler, or a live wire. One seems to 
be living a useless life if he isn’t busy with 
something. There is a ceaseless procession 
of lodge meetings, luncheon club meetings, 
business meetings, society meetings. If it 
isn’t any of these, it may be any one of a 
number of organized recreational activities 
such as square-dancing, dart baseball, bowl- 
ing, roller skating, and the like. And all of 
these things, to be sure, do a certain amount 
of good. 

In many instances, however, this cease- 
less activity on the part of modern man is 
simply an escape mechanism. We force our- 
selves to be so busy—to be preoccupied with 
business and social contacts in order that 
we may escape from God and ourselves. But 
a lesson that everyone must learn sometime 
or other in his life is this: One must take 
time to rest and think and reorient himself 
amidst the rounds of active daily life. The 
soul of man needs refreshment and re- 
plenishment just the same as his body needs 
rest and food. If one finds that he is tense, 
nerves on edge, irritable, easily angered, 
unable to concentrate, flighty, easily 
wrought up, unduly concerned with trifles, 
he may be almost sure that his mind and 
soul need rest. 

No man knew this better than Jesus. He 
once sent his apostles out on a tremendous 


mission. Two by two they went, twelve of 
them, from city to city and town to town. 
Young men they were, eager, zealous, full of 
life and vigor. It is recorded that they cast 
out many devils, that is, they cured the in- 
sane, and they anointed with oil many that 
were sick and healed them. This was a big 
job, requiring remarkable energy and stay- 
ing power. 

When the apostles returned from their 
mission and gathered themselves together 
unto Jesus—as the Scriptures record—they 
were extremely enthusiastic. They told him 
all things both what they had done and 
what they had taught. It might be said that 
they were highly exhilerated from the suc- 
cess of their mission. How often do you 
find yourself in this very same position? 
You have accomplished a great deal of work 
over a period of time. You feel good about 
it, and an overabundance of nervous energy 
makes you want to go on and on to do more 
and more. The Apostles must have felt this. 


Ber Jesus in his wisdom said, “Come ye 
yourselves apart into a desert place and rest 
awhile.” He knew that their minds and 
souls needed replenishment. He knew that 
they had expended a great deal—more even 
than they themselves suspected. Thus they 
were called together for a period of refresh- 
ment and revival. 

If this were true in a day when the pace 
of life was not so fast, where there was very 
little competition for leisure time, how much 
more necessary it is in these coming vaca- 
tion days to heed the words of Jesus, “Come 
ye yourselves apart into a desert place and 
rest awhile.” 

—LLEWELLYN G. KEMMERLE 


First Presbyterian Church 
Westerville, Ohio 
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«GQ OME time ago,” (says Mrs. 

S Achson Smith, of the Co- 
rinth Evangelical-United Breth- 
ren Church, Muncie, Indiana) 
“the sixteen couples in our ‘young 
married’ group undertook the re- 
sponsibility of ‘keeping up’ the 
church parsonage. 

“We needed a dependable source 
of funds—a plan that would bring 
money in regularly. After trying 
several things with indifferent suc- 
cess, Someone suggested the sale of 
greeting cards. We were skeptical. 
Three church groups in our com- 
munity were already offering cards. 
But when we learned of the Doehla 
Money-Raising Plan, and saw the 
beautiful Doehla samples, we knew 
we could meet competition. 

“We sell Everyday cards the year 
‘round, chiefly to members of our 
congregation, and to school teachers, 
who send ‘Get Well’ and Birthday 
greetings to pupils. Then, at Christ- 
mas, we make our big drive. Soon we'll be 
starting our third year with Doehla. It is 
by far the most satisfactory money-raising 
program we have ever tried. To any group 
seeking ‘something to sell’ we say, Try the 
Doehla Plan!” 

Does your church need money? Here's a 
way to raise it, easily and with dignity ... 
through the tested and proven Doehla 
Money-Making Plan. 


It's so much easier to raise money for 
your church when you and your church group 
can offer an excellent value in something 
which people need, want, and have to buy 
ANYWAY. And they do buy greeting cards, 
stationery, and gift-wrappings all year’round. 


The Doehla assortments therefore not only 
meet a definite need; they are also more 


you can raise funds for 


with Doehla Greeting 
Cards, Stationery, and 


Gift Wrappings 


Copyright, 1950, by Harry Doehla Co. 





A story of the “young married” group of the Evangelical — 
United Brethren Church at Muncie, Indiana 
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Folks always enjoy looking 
over the cards, admiring 
the glowing colors, attrac- 
tive designs, clever novelty 
features, and heart-warm- 
ing verses. 


beautiful and much more reasonable in price. 
So it is not surprising that folks love to look 
over these lovely Doehla assortments and 
are glad to order several boxes each. 

The Doehla Money-Making Plan has been 
especially designed for church groups—both 
large and small—by one of America’s leading 
experts on community money-raising meth- 
ods. Whether the goal is $50, $500, $1,000, 
or as much more as is needed, this Plan can 
help you and your group reach that goal 
more quickly. A complete manual of opera- 
tion (which will be sent free and without 
obligation) shows how to organize com- 
mittees, delegate duties to each member, set 
up individual quotas with strong incentives 
to extra sales. It shows point-by-point and 
step-by-step how to develop a_ successful 
year-round money-making procedure. 


Name 


Address 





YOUR GROUP 
needs to start 


HARRY DOEHLA CO., Studio PR-87, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Please send for FREE TRIAL—the Doehla Money-Making Plan for 
church groups, including: a few sample box assortments on approval, 
and details of extra-profit cash bonus offer. Also send Free Samples 
of ‘‘name-imprinted’’ cards, Free Stationery Samples, and Free Book, 
“Doehla Money-Making Manual.’’ 
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Money For Your Church — 
Deep Satisfaction For You 


You'll feel a deep sense of personal 
satisfaction when members of your 
group say to you, “THIS plan really 
works—it's going to produce the money 
we want for our church work.” 

Mail the coupon now, without obli- 
gation. In addition to the “Doehla 
Money-Making Manual,” you will re- 
ceive free samples of the new 50 for $1 
“name-imprinted” cards and lovely 
Petal Script stationery. Also a few sam- 
ple boxes of other popular Doehla 
assortments—on approval—and details 
of generous profits, extra cash bonuses. 
Harry Doehla Co., Studio PR 87, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Sp you need, money fou: 


e Church Mortgage 

¢ Church Furniture, Coal, Carpets 
© Building a New Church 

© Local Charity Work 

¢ Parsonage Fund 

¢ Missionary Fund 

e New Pipe Organ or Altar 

© Stained-Glass Windows 

¢ Maintenance and Improvement 
¢ School, Nursery, or Hospital Fund 
© Overseas Relief Fund 

¢ Building Up Church Treasury 









MAIL COUPON NOW 


Get the complete 
Doehla money-mak- 
ing plan for church 
groups. 


Everything 


Making 





State coseeeeee 
PLEASE STATE ZONE NO. (IF ANY) 











THE SOUNDING BOARD 








Thoughts for the RPM’s 


By One of Them 


YIXTEEN HUNDRED RPM’s! Not revolu- 
S tions per minute, but Retired Presby- 
terian Ministers; nearly enough when a 
General Assembly adjourns to fill its 
seats twice However, we neither 
assemble nor organize nor propagandize. 
No publicity is sought for this group ex- 
cept in the present instance by an anony- 
mous volunteer who wishes to voice our 
gratitude for the many happy aspects of 
our retirement. We are thankful to God 
and to a generous Church for its efforts 
to provide comfort and “security” in our 
old age. Through a faithful and sympa- 
thetic Board of Pensions, the first of 
every month brings a welcome and reas- 
suring check. The Service Pension Plan 
seems the best attempt any Church has 
made in this field 

Who knows better than we, how- 
ever, that “man shall not live by bread 
Witness the plight of the man 
who has served a great industry on the 
day when the last whistle blows and he 
goes home to a front porch rocker. Fish- 
ing may help some, but it is not enough. 
This is one of the problems that pucker 
the brows of personnel men in great or- 
Discontented pensioners af- 
fect the morale of those approaching the 
deadline; so now years even before that 
dread day, large concerns are encouraging 
hobbies. Geroutologists advise it. Science 
folks. Where 
there’s some energy left, there must be 
some outlet for old as well as for young. 

For the retired minister this is no 
problem. He is called back into the pulpit 
far oftener than a man is called back into 
the plant. The Board of Pensions, which 
has good opportunity to know. believes 
that after seventy-five, half do occasional 


over, 


alone’? 


ganizations. 


has gotten around to old 


preaching and about one in six continues 
full time 
One man nearer eighty than seventy said 
the other day that in the last six years 


to serve a church on a basis. 


he had preached an average of thirty ser- 
vear. A friend over eighty has 
preached regularly for a pastorless church 
for a He is still much in de- 
mand as an “interim preacher.” The ab- 
sence of younger ministers during the war 


mons a 


year now, 


period has had much to do with these 
calls upon us; but until the Presbyterian 
Church discovers a system of placement 
and the seminaries vield a sufficient num- 
ber of graduates, frequent calls will con- 
tinue for the services of RPM’s, ripe Pres- 
byterian ministers 

Even when no emergency calls 
come for preaching, or we are too old to 
answer them, we need not be idle if am- 
bulant; always “there are 


lonely hearts 


4 


to cherish as the days are going by.” A 
strong pastoral instinct survives resigna- 
tion. A few years ago a youngish minister 
had just been installed in a rather large 
church and one of the officers said, “Well. 
here you are and there are the people. 
What more do you want?” 

Certainly the people are still 
there, far more of them than the busy 
pastor can possibly satisfy. One RPM 
says he keeps a list of about twenty shut- 
ins tacked up in a convenient place and 
is never at a loss for somewhere to go. 
A tactful man who finds plenty to talk 
about beside ticklish parish problems will 
have no difficulty getting pastoral ap- 
proval for such ministry. The same Mas- 
ter who commanded to preach the Gospel 
said also, “I was in prison and ye came 
unto Me.” It may be a lovingly kept 
prison with snowy linen and vases of 
flowers, and the prisoner may be one of 
His saints, but all the more is he or she 
likely to long for a bright half hour of 
converse such as Bunyan’s Christian 
found now and then along his pilgrim 
way. 

Then there’s the epistolary min- 
istry. deriving a special significance from 
the fact that more than a third of the 
New Testament consists of letters. Ask 
the soldier who served overseas what 
such a ministry did mean or could have 
meant. Missionaries love to get letters. 
especially those in lonely outposts. Each 
plane that spans the ocean brings reports 
from missionaries. It is only fair that 
there should be return traffic. provided 
we make it plain that we understand full 
well how impossible it is for them to 
make personal answer. They crave our 
intercession and remembrance. 

So long as we can wield a pen or peck 
at a keyboard some continuation of a 
friendly ministry is possible. Not long 
ago an RPM in this community received a 
letter from a former parishioner from 
whom he had not heard for forty years. 
Young can be served. A 
hard-pressed young pastor in his first year 
of service wrote to his old minister for il- 


friends, too. 


lustrative material, so now this elderly 
man at intervals makes carbon copies of 
some of his apter illustrations for his 
young minister friends. He says he is too 
old to preach much, but he can still 
“praise the Lord and pass the ammuni- 
tion.” 

Years ago an older minister said to 
the writer, “The ministry is the ideal 
occupation; books in the morning, folks 
in the afternoon.” If he were living today 
he would have added, “and far into the 
night.” Folks and books are still with us, 

(Continued on page 28) 





When my Dad took me to railroad 
stations to put me on trains going to sum- 
mer camp, and in later years to college, 
he was always both tongue-tied and dewy- 
eyed at the moment of departure. There 
were no words of wisdom, no inspired 
statements of moral or educational ob- 
jectives, nothing but a gulped, “Take care 
of yourself, boy.” 

When the time came for me to send 
my son forth, there would be. I resolved, 
a proper farewell. After all, I used to 
teach Hamlet, and I knew from Polonius 
just how this scene should be managed. 
You remember the noble passage 
“And above all, to thine own self be 
tHe..." 

Well, not long ago I took my twelve- 
year-old boy from Philadelphia to New 
York’s Grand Central Station, there to 
meet with the party of boys going to a 
YMCA camp on Lake Champlain. Twen- 
ty-six years ago I had spent the first of a 
half dozen summers there, and I knew 
this camp well, knew why it was worth 
more than somewhat to send our son. On 
the train from Philadelphia to New York, 
we worked a few crossword puzzles, read 
a comic, talked about Korea, lots of 
things. But all the time, my subconscious 
was preparing the significant farewell 
speech. 

“Make a few, good friends. The best 
way to make a friend is to be one. (Emer- 
son. I think.) Climb a mountain. Moun- 
tain climbing is like so many other things 
worth doing. If you know in advance how 
tough they are, how you're going to have 
to plod and perspire and put one foot 
after the other when all you want to do is 
drop in the shade of a juniper bush, you 
probably wouldn’t even start. Then youll 
see a top and think, oh well, you can 
make that, so you go on and find when 
you get there that the real top is 1.000 
feet higher. And so on, and so on. But 
when you do reach the top, the view is 
far more beautiful than you imagined. 

“Listen well at vespers and chapel serv- 
ices, and sing your heart out at the Sun- 
day night hymn sings down there on the 
point when you're sitting around a fire 
and the moon is on the lake. For the 
beauty of the earth, for the glory of the 
skies, for the love which from our 
birth... . You'll really think too about 
the fair sunshine, the fairer moonlight 
and you'll sing that . . . Jesus shines 
brighter... .” 

Well, it was going to be a great speech, 
full of sentiment, sure, but a bell ringer 
for a twelve-year-old about to embark. 

“All aboard.” There was a golf ball 
in my throat, my glasses were a foggy 
windshield, “Take care of yourself, boy.” 


—R. J.C. 
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Like a good many Ohioans, the 
Reverend John W. Meister re- 
calls with affection and respect many 
years of association with Dr. John 
Sharpe and the Daily Vacation Bible 
School. From his experience, he 
writes of Dr. Sharpe in “The Chil- 
dren’s Bishop” (page 8). 





During the summers that Mr. 
Meister was in Princeton Semi- 
nary, he worked under Dr. 
Sharpe’s direction in a national 
missions field in Washington 
County, Ohio. He also was ap- 
pointed by Dr. Sharpe to rep- 
resent our denomination in 
the joint Episcopal-Presbyterian 
Wayside Fellowship—a church 
on wheels visiting mining camps 
in southeastern Ohio. Later, 
when he returned to Ohio as 
minister of Old Third Church 
in Steubenville, he served on 
the Unit of City and Industrial 
Work, the Synod committee 
which supervises Dr. Sharpe’s 
work. Mr. Meister is now pas- 
tor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


William P. Barker is spokes- 
man for the four Western Seminary 
students whose tour of Alaska is de- 
scribed in “Alaskan Vacation” (page 
10). To bring information about him 
up to date, he reports that he has 
chalked off a number of milestones 
recently. Graduated from seminary 
in June, he was ordained two weeks 
later at the Calvary Church, Canton, 
Ohio, where his father is pastor, mar- 
ried a week after that, and this month 
begins his first pastorate at a new 
church in the Pittsburgh area. 


Recently, the Junior High 
group at the East Liberty 
Church of Pittsburgh, where he 
assisted last year, contributed 
$50 for athletic equipment for 
a camp near Haines, Alaska. 
This is one of the many contri- 
butions that has resulted from 
Mr. Barker's illustrated talks 
about the quartette’s trip. 
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THE COVER 
This is a close-up view of Dr. John 
Sharpe, “The Children’s Bishop,” 
(see page 8) whose rule for teaching 
Christianity to children of southeast- 
ern Ohio is “Love them, boss them, 





teach them.” During thirty-five years 
of service with the City and Indus- 
trial work of the Synod of Ohio, he 
has touched the lives of 200,000 
children. 


IN THE NEXT ISSUE 


The August 5 issue is our 
“Summer Vacation Number”— 
the only issue to be published 
during the month of August. 
The result of combining the two 
August issues will be a large, 
family package of assorted arti- 
cles—to include Chapter VII in 
the series of “I Believe”; an ar- 
ticle on a spiritual retreat at 
Kirkridge by Associate Editor 
James Hoffman; a searching 
first-person analysis of the 
Church, written by a sincere 
Christian, and a “short short” 
about a “Guy Named Tom.” 

Of human and pictorial in- 
terest is an article on Samuel 
Vander Meer, pioneer national 
missions preacher of the Ken- 
tucky hills. 
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Steadfast in Faith 


| peosar WAS DISTINGUISHED for his 
service to the state. His integrity 
was a constant rebuke to his political 
rivals. Because he was slated by Darius 
for advancement over their heads. they 
determined to “get” him. An exhaustive 
search of the government records was 
nade only to discover that “they could 
find no occasion nor fault, forasmuch as 
he was faithful. neither was there any 
error or fault found in him” (Daniel 6:4). 
His integrity was beyond question. 

However. Daniel's rivals thought they 
knew how they could pierce his armor. 
He was known as a faithful worshiper of 
his God. At this point they would set a 
trap for him. They had observed Daniel's 
faithfulness in observing his regular time 
of prayer. 

Appealing to the pride of King Darius. 
they urged him to issue a decree directing 
that death would be the penalty if any- 
one offered a petition to any god or man 
except the king for a period of thirty 
days. Flattered by the idea, the hood- 
winked king signed the interdict. With 
eagerness the plotters watched to see 
what Daniel would do. 

“When Daniel knew that the writing 
was signed. he went to his house (now his 
windows were open in his chamber toward 
Jerusalem): and he kneeled upon his 
knees three times a day, and praved, as 
he did aforetime.” 


Dann was not asked to renounce his 
faith in God. He did not need to deny 
that he believed in prayer. He was not 
required to worship any image set up by 
an idolatrous king. He was not asked to 
pray to the king. He was merely tempted 
not to pray to his God. It was the temp- 
tation to break a religious habit. to lower 
his personal religious standards. to ne- 
elect something he was accustomed to do- 
ing. This he resolutely refused to do 

Were not his enemies right in thinking 
that Daniel’s religion was the secret of 
his integrity? Are not we imperiled by 
similar today? The test 
comes to us not because someone is de- 
liberately plotting against us but because 
of the pressure of our modern life. YVield- 
ing to it is one of the causes of weakened 
character and moral failure. 

Leaving duties undone has its perils. 
In Jesus’s parable, to those on his left 
the Son of Man said, “Depart from me 

. inasmuch as ye did it not.” 

In his epistle to the Corinthians Paul 


temptations 


reminds them of the disloyalty of the 
children of Israel in the wilderness and 
the consequences of their waywardness. 
He warned these Christians, ‘““Now these 
things happened unto them by way of 
example; and they were written for our 
admonition. . .. Wherefore let him that 
thinketh he standeth take heed lest he 
fall.” 


Have we given up returning thanks at 
meals? What about family prayers? Per- 
sonal devotions? What about the thought- 
ful and prayerful reading of the Scrip- 
tures to hear God speak to us? 

We are not tempted to take our names 
from the church roll, but are we becom- 
ing a bit careless about regular attendance 
or doing our share of the church's work? 
Are we “forsaking our own assembling 
together, as the custom of some is’? 

Is a gradually developing self-centered- 
ness making us less thoughtful for others? 
Are we becoming indifferent to our re- 
sponsibility for personal evangelism? Is 
our zeal as great as it once was? 

Have we let ourselves slip in our rela- 
tion to him who said, “I am the vine. ye 
are the branches: he that abideth in me. 
and I in him. the same beareth much 
fruit’? 

Prayer—Our Father. we thank thee 
for the means thou hast provided for our 
growth in faith, in strength of character. 
and in fruitful living; for the privilege of 
prayer, for the guidance of thy Word, 
and for the fellowship of the Church. 
Awake us from our careless drifting: 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Scripture Readings 


First Day: Daniel 6:1-10. Tempted Not to Pray 

Second Day: Matthew 25:31-46. “Ye Did 
Not.” 

Third Day: IL Timothy 3:14-4:5. Warning 
Against Relaxing Effort. 

Fourth Day: Tl Timothy 2:1-13. The 
tion to Take Things Easy 

Fifth Day: Matthew 25:1-13. The Importance o! 
\lertness. 

Sixth Day 
God's Word 

seventh Day 
Pruth 

Eighth Day: Philemon 3:1-16. Eyes on the Goal. 

Ninth Day: Revelation 3:14-22. The Peril ot 
Lukewarmness 

Fenth Day: Il Timothy 4:1-8. 
Faithfulness. 

Eleventh Day Luke 12:13-21 
Possessions. 

I'welith Day: II Peter 1:1-11. Add, Not Subtract. 

Thirteenth Day: Galatians 6:1-10. Patience in 
Well-doing 

Fourteenth Day: Hebrews 11:32—12:2. “Look- 
ing Unto Jesus.” 


Tempta- 


Psalms 119:9-16. Meditation on 


Mark 4:1-20. Becoming Deaf to 


The Rew ard of 


Possessed by 


—Park Hays MILLER 
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Editorial Comment 


By Paul Calvin Payne 























NO PLACE FOR GAMBLING 


Disclosures of the all but universal corruption 
which gambling has poured into the bloodstream of our 
political life have been shocking enough to make head- 
lines in the news and to rate feature articles in that 
class of magazines known as the “‘slicks.”’ The tone of 
these articles is defeatist. 

One suspects that in at least one instance the pur- 
pose of the article is not so much to curb gambling as 
to cause decent citizens to despair of controlling the 
evil and yield to the philosophy of legalizing it, thus 
“bringing it out into the open,” and taxing it to make 
an uncontrollable ill wind blow some good. To such a 
suggestion coming from New York’s Mayor O’Dwyer, 
Governor Dewey replied, “It would be an indecent thing 
for a government to finance itself out of the weaknesses 
of the people. . . . The entire history of legalized gam- 
bling, in this country and abroad, shows that it has 
brought nothing but poverty, crime, and corruption, 
demoralization of ethical standards, and ultimately a 
lower living standard and misery for all the people.” 

Gambling can be controlled. The first step in 
such control is adequate federal legislation and enforce- 
ment. It is to be hoped that this will be the outcome 
of the investigation by Senator Kefauver’s committee. 
The commitee is off to a bad start through the elimina- 
tion of Republican senators from its set-up. If the in- 
vestigation had been on a bi-partisan basis, it would 
reassure the public as to its effectiveness. 

But Kefauver is a good choice for chairman. By 
smashing the notorious Crump machine in Tennessee, he 
demonstrated that he knows some of the political facts 
of life. Moreover, he seems zealous and sincere in his 
own efforts to curb gambling, and is keenly aware of 
the need of federal action in this field. 

There is evidence that a nationwide gambling and 
crime syndicate exists. Gordon Schendell, in Collier's 
(April 15) writes, “Highly alarming is the disclosure 


that much of the slot machine operations in Illinois is 
controlled by the notorious Chicago Capone Syndicate, 
now a part of what is known as the Combination, the 
multi-billion-dollar coast-to-coast crime combine with 
which Frank Costello has frequently been linked.” 
Look (May 23) diagrams a world crime syndicate. 

Only federal action can smash such a syndicate. 
Until this is done, it will continue to be hard to main- 
tain civic virtue among local enforcement officers who 
owe their election to a powerful crime ring which is in 
a position to toss them out of office or give them size- 
able financial rewards, depending on their subservience 
to the machine. Governor Adlai Stevenson, of Illinois, 
would find it much easier to keep his anti-gambling cam- 
paign pledges if he had adequate federal support. 

A second essential is an aroused Christian 
citizenship. Christians must get into the ward and 
county political meetings and clean up the local organi- 
zations. Christians talk a great deal about “getting out 
the vote,” but voting in primaries and elections for 
candidates who have been hand-picked by the under- 
world, in ward meetings from which honest citizens are 
conspicuously absent, will never put decent men into 
office. 

Finally, there must be the recovery of moral sensi- 
tivity by Christians themselves. The willingness to take 
from society that for which no return is contemplated 
is a shameful parasitic attitude. Everyone who is de- 
voted to his country and the stability of its social 
structure and the soundness of its moral core must con- 
scientiously refrain from all games of chance, slot ma- 
chines, raffles, bingo and all forms of betting and must 
courageously use his influence to create an atmosphere 
unfavorable to these demoralizing anti-social practices. 
Let him who is tempted to gamble remember Giovanni 
Papini’s definition, “A thief is anyone who is willing to 
empty his neighbor’s house (or purse) to fill his own.” 


HUGH THOMSON KERR 


With the passing of Hugh Thomson Kerr, only 
two or three are left of the small group of powerful, 
eloquent men who set the tone and direction of the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. between two world wars. 

These men were “middle of the road” evangelicals. 
They led the New Era Movement in 1919 and the 
epochal streamlining reorganization of 1923, which gave 
this Church a more efficient and less complicated func- 
tional structure than has been achieved by any other 
church of comparable strength. 

Dr. Kerr will be remembered for many useful serv- 
ices to the Church, the most conspicuous of which was 
the leadership he, as first president of the Board of 
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Christian Education, gave, together with the first two 
general secretaries, Drs. William Chalmers Covert and 
Harold McAfee Robinson, through the first stormy 
years while the Board was being transformed from a 
number of diverse groups and agencies into a harmoni- 
ously functioning unit. 

His children’s sermons have been echoed in Amer- 
ican pulpits for a generation, but he will speak through 
the years most vividly through his great hymn, 

God of our life, through all the encircling years 
We trust in Thee 

In all our past, through all our hopes and fears 
Thy hand we see. 











VANGELISTS are very much in the pub- 

lic eye these days. In the newspapers 
and magazines we see pictures of the men 
who swing around the great cities, preach- 
ing across rows of microphones to multi- 
tudes of the admiring and curious. 

But there are evangelists of all kinds, 
and these popular barnstormers always 
remind me, by contrast, of a very differ- 
ent man. No newsman will ever dub him 
“handsome.” and he is, like Zacchaeus, 
short of stature. 

He is John Sharpe—a Presbyterian 
preacher born in Dundee, Scotland—an 
immigrant who came to this country at the 
age of seventeen and then worked his 
way through high school, Amherst Col- 
lege, and Auburn Seminary. As an evan- 
gelist in the Unit of City and Industrial 
Work of the Synod of Ohio he has been 
hard at work in the hills of Ohio for 
thirty-five years and has been instru- 
mental in bringing 200,000 children to a 
closer relation with Christ. 

The picture I see of John Sharpe is 
really a group of pictures, one overlapping 
the other. 

I see him at the wheel of his car round- 
ing the curve that brings a rural shopping 
center into view. He is on his way to visit 
a teller in the tiny bank. For many years 
now she has helped him finance the Daily 
Vacation Bible School in the mining camp 
over the hill, and he needs her help once 
again. As we walk from the car to the 
bank a cluster of children recognize him 
and they grab his hand and trail along 
asking, “Please, Mr. Sharpe, will we have 
a Bible school again this year?” 

Now I see him in a seminary dormitory 
with a group of preachers-to-be. A map 
of Ohio is fanned out in front of him, 
and he is pointing with a stub of a pencil 
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By JOHN W. MEISTER 


to certain dots in the lower right hand 
quarter. He wants some of the boys to 
come with him for the summer to teach in 
these little out-of-the-way places, and to 
preach as there is need. His descriptions 
don’t make much sense to the fellows, but 
his enthusiasm is contagious so as many 
men as he needs sign up. 

Next I see him preparing these men 
and a score of other seminarians for their 
summer work in Ohio. He has set up a 
two-day training school in Steubenville’s 
great Westminster Church. These boys 
are learning more practical Christian edu- 
cation in two days from John Sharpe 
than they have learned from a semester 
of classes or a dozen textbooks. They are 
shocked when he gives them his own suc- 
cessful rule for teaching Christianity to 
mining-camp children: “Love them, boss 
them, teach them.” 

It is the “boss them” that brings a look 
of astonishment. And then he explains, “I 
know some of you object to the bossing. 
But as I think back over my own boy- 
hood, the teachers we respected most were 
the teachers who made us obey.” 

Not everything about these training 
sessions is so serious. I smile as I think 
of the time he was introducing his own 
“Twenty-Six Rules for Conducting Daily 
Vacation Bible Schools.” He put them in 
the form of an acrostic, each one begin- 
ning with a different letter of the alpha- 
bet. He read the rules beginning with 
“A”, “B",“C” and on through “H.” When 
he came to the letter “I’’ he said, “Econo- 
my—practice economy.” 

You can imagine the laughter. And no 
one laughed more merrily than John 





Children’s 
‘“Rishop”’ 


In thirty-six summers John Sharpe has ministered to more 
than 200,000 children like these from Ohio’s mining region. 


Sharpe himself. With smiles all over his 
face he said, “I never noticed that ‘’'— 
but it’s true! I practice economy—and 
I expect you to do the same.” 

Now another picture struggles to take 
form. It is the picture of these same 
young men directing and teaching in their 
own vacation Bible schools. They are in 
all sorts of places: in a miner’s home, in 
a tent, in a tavern closed for the day-time 
hours, in a one-room school in the open 
air. One man may have only thirty or 
forty pupils, while another may have a 
hundred or even two hundred. A seminary 
student has classes for every age from 
beginners to seniors and sometimes for 
adults. His teachers may be college stu- 
dents or adult volunteers from nearby 
churches. After a seminarian conducts 
his school for five days he usually rounds 
out his week with a school picnic on Sat- 
urday and preaching on Sunday. Here, 
too, he learns practical Christian education. 


Pageant in a barn 


The last day of a Bible school term is 
made a community event by the closing 
program. I remember one time the school 
presented a simple pageant depicting the 
nativity of our Lord. The only place big 
enough for the crowd was a loft in a near- 
by barn. While the “actors” read their 
lines, the cattle rustling below added a 
touch of realism that must have carried 
many back to another manger. A woman 
missionary who had worked with Dr. 
Sharpe in this valley for a quarter of a 
century pronounced the benediction. But 
no one moved to leave. They all sat 
spellbound. 

After a long moment a six-foot man in 
his middle thirties stood awkwardly and 
said just as awkwardly, “Please, ma’am, 
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could we do it again?” “You mean,” she 
asked, “‘that you want this whole program 
done again? Now?” All the heads began 
to nod. So that little cast in the loft of 
the barn did their pageant over again— 
from invocation to benediction. Such is 
the spiritual hunger in these parts. 

Then there is this one last picture. The 
scene is not in some stadium but in a 
thickly wooded glen in one of the most 
forlorn regions of forlorn Athens County. 
The Wayside Cathedral—a_ dignified 
church on wheels owned by the Episcopal 
Diocese of Southern Ohio but shared with 
Dr. Sharpe’s workers each summer—is 
nestled in the trees. A soft light floods 
the open air altar, and two hundred per- 
sons are sitting on the ground or on make- 
shift benches. 

Two ministers are standing in front of 
the altar. One is an Episcopal rector 
from a nearby parish and the other is Dr. 
Sharpe. The rector is holding a modest 
silver vessel with water in it while John 
Sharpe blesses and baptizes more than a 
dozen young people. Then they exchange 
roles: Dr. Sharpe holds the font while 
the rector baptizes an equal number of 
young people. These are all high school 
children who have decided during the 
Bible school days to accept Jesus as their 
Lord and Savior. 

But that is not all. After the baptizing 
is over, John Sharpe explains to the adults 
that it would be a good thing for them to 
renew their own baptismal vows. So he 
leads them in a litany of reaffirmation, 
each one saying, “Here in the presence of 
God and of this congregation, I renew 
the solemn promise that was made at my 
baptism... .” 

There are many other pictures I would 





like to share with you. Like the time we 
played hymns on the public address sys- 
tem of the Wayside Cathedral, and a 
woman walked a mile to tell us in broken 
English this was the first she had heard 
hymns sung in the village since she moved 
there twenty years earlier. Or like the 
time a baseball game was rained out and 
the kids asked for a story. The semi- 
narian in charge could not think of a 
story so he read from the Gospel of John. 
The youngsters would not let him stop 
for more than an hour and then the truth 
came out: they had never before heard 
anyone read from the Bible. 

This kind of evangelistic approach isn’t 
the sort of spectacular show that rates 
the headlines of a metropolitan paper. It 
won't even get a story on page sixteen. 
But I am convinced the angels in heaven 
have taken note of it, for it represents 
the consistent evangelistic effort of the 
Synod of Ohio over the past generation. 

The statistical report is imposing 
enough. At least 200,000 children have 
attended the schools. About five hundred 
ministers and directors of Christian edu- 
cation have received intern training. At 
least two churches owe their origin to 
this work, and in more than two dozen 
villages year-round religious programs 
have been developed. 

Children’s greatest need 

The human side of the ledger is infi- 
nitely more imposing, as I have tried to 
show. This is so because our Church has 
met the children at their point of greatest 
need—and has satisfied that need for 
many. 

Perhaps the soundest feature of this 
evangelistic approach is its continuity. 


While, like most human projects, it is the 
“lengthened shadow” of one man, the 
work now goes on without Sharpe’s ac- 
tive leadership. Many years ago he drove 
out to visit one of his schools and found 
the leader—a tall, slender, red-haired col- 
lege student—feebly leading the class in 
the singing of a hymn while he balanced 
himself on one foot and perched the other 
foot on a chair. To make matters worse 
all of the children were using hymnals 
and one of Sharpe’s rules is, “Do not al- 
low the children to use hymn books. They 
are crutches.” Instead, the 
written on a blackboard or large sheets of 
paper, then memorized by the children. 

Dr. Sharpe all but lost his temper. He 
criticized the young man for his posture, 
his teaching methods, and his disobe- 
dience. As he drove away from the school 
he said to his co-worker, Miss Clara 
Louise Smith, “He will never do.” 

When Miss Smith defended the young 
man at some length, Dr. Sharpe said, “So 
you think I was too hard on him. Well, 
I don’t want to discourage him. Turn 
around and we'll go back.” 

When they reached the school Dr. 
Sharpe sat down and quietly talked about 
the project with the student. Before the 
summer was out, this man became the 
best instructor of the lot. He went on, 
then, to seminary and to a successful 
career in pastorates and the mission field. 

This summer he returned to Ohio to 
succeed Dr. Sharpe as superintendent of 
the Unit of City and Industrial work. He 
is Charles W. Pindar—once the student- 
teacher who kindled the wrath of the 
stocky little evangelist, now the man 
picked to continue John Sharpe’s work 
through more generations of children. 


words are 





Dr. Sharpe instructs 1950’s summer staff (left) and chats with Dr. Charles W. Pindar, his ex-student-teacher and successor. 
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Alaskan Vacation 


These four seminary students went from the Ohio 


to the Yukon and back for less than a dollar a day. 


By WILLIAM P. BARKER 


| pts WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
STUDENTS with a collective case of 
wanderlust, William Brown, Gordon Tait, 
Paul Moyer, and I set off last summer in 
a '36 four-door sedan to explore Alaska. 

Our billfolds being slim, we camped 
out and did our own cooking. I, being 
the only Eagle Scout in the gang and 
having bummed my way across Europe 
for a year, was assigned as cook, with an 
appropriation of twenty-four and a half 
cents per man per day. On the way up 
through Canada, tires presented the ma- 
jor problem. We limped into Haines, 
Alaska, after nine flats and a blowout— 
and a broken U-joint. 

From the beginning we were struck 
with the hospitality of Alaskans—even 
the most hardened sourdough in a mining 


camp would have given us the shirt from 
his back. And it wasn’t because we were 
ministers-to-be; we were warmly received 
simply because we were visitors. 

By comparison most casual human re- 
lations in the United States are chilly and 
remote. We discussed among ourselves 
how much pleasanter life would be back 
home if people adopted the Alaskan’s 
lively interest in his fellow human beings. 

And our cordial reception was not 
due to any false impression we gave of 
being potential spenders. We were vaga- 
bonds and looked the part. Even when 
we appeared in churches to sing or preach, 
we wore our only costume—khaki wash 
trousers, plaid shirts, and boots. More- 
over, at the outset of the trip we had 
sworn off shaving. Brown, Moyer, and 
Tait developed respectable growths of 
foliage and Lincolnesque profiles. I, alas, 


being quite blond, could only muster 
what was fittingly described as resembling 
the end of a goat’s tail. 

At Haines, we spent a week helping to 
get the new Alaska Presbytery camp 
ready for opening. Such odd jobs as roof- 
ing, hanging doors, carrying bunks, and 
building latrines toughened us up for the 
rest of the expedition. 

It was a strenuous vacation. We called 
on Presbyterian ministers wherever we 
went and tried to make ourselves useful. 
A pastor’s job in Alaska, we learned, is a 
lot more than preaching and making calls. 
For example, we helped pastor Ken Fox 
exhume the body of an Indian who had 
been buried in the wrong cemetery plot 
the winter before—digging through eleven 
feet of snow, they had buried him beside 
the wrong wife. Ken, we found out, had 
officiated as undertaker, grave-digger, and 














Native totem-poles (above) give exotic atmosphere to Alaskan landscape but boys found towns equipped with electricity, tele- 
phones, drugstores, movies, even churches, like those back home. Mastodon’s tusk of solid ivory (right) was washed out of 
glacial deposits in gold field where boys worked. Shown here, bearded, are: from left, Wm. Brown, Gordon Tait, Paul Moyer. 
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executor of the deceased’s estate. Pres- 
byterian ministers in Alaska seem to be 
seen in overalls and boots as often as in 
business suits. 

We shipped on board the Princeton 
Hall, flagship of the “Presbyterian Navy,” 
for a thousand miles, taking our turns in 
the galley and at the wheel. The Prince- 
ton Hall is a combination taxi, chapel, 
emergency-rescue and hospital boat. Pri- 
marily it is used to haul youngsters to 
Haines House, a Presbyterian orphanage; 
the Sheldon Jackson School, and min- 
isters to presbytery meetings. Skipper 

was Cy Peck, a 
student at San 


juring our 
Thlinget Indian, then a 
Anselmo Seminary. 

By the middle of August, we had con- 
cluded our tour of southeastern Alaska, 
and wanted to go into the interior. But 


voyage 


our funds were now depleted. At a min- 








This 1936 sedan carried the boys 11,000 miles to and from Alaska. Boys roughed it under northern lights until seminary opened. 


ing camp in the gold fields outside of 
Fairbanks, we got laboring jobs. 

Gold-mining, we found, has gone mod- 
ern. Although we resembled characters 
out of the stories of Jack London, the 
jobs have been largely mechanized with 
multi-million dollar machinery. We tyros 
were put to work cutting brush, laying 
pipe lines, digging ditches, and dynamit- 
ing glacial ice. Our only contact with 
actual pay-dirt occurred when we were 
assigned to clean out the sluice-boxes in 
two enormous dredges. For a postman’s 
holiday, in the evenings after work we 
took pans and, going to abandoned work- 
ings, tried to find gold in the manner of 
the old prospectors. A few  pin-head 
nuggets were the most we obtained. 

Bill Brown had been in Alaska during 
the war, but for the others, the territory 


held many surprises: temperatures of 85 
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degrees in the shade, and gorgeous fields 
of flowers; Alaskan cities with about the 
same proportion of electric lights, tele- 
phones, and refrigerators as a town in 
the states; the same drug stores, movie 
theaters, grocery stores we knew back 
home—and a multitude of bars. 

For me, personally, there was another 
surprise. I had thought of church mis- 
sions as optional, peripheral, and uninter- 
esting. But I’m bound to say that Alaska 
changed my mind. Thanks to missions, 
the Presbyterian Church is much in evi- 
dence in Alaska, strongly predominant in 
the southeastern part. Throughout, the in- 
fluence of the Church is inescapable. 

Since coming home, we've been show- 
ing a set of slides we made and giving 
talks wherever we can get an audience, 
to communicate our enthusiasm for the 
work our Church is doing in Alaska. 


At Haines House, (above) mission in Alaskan Panhandle, boys found missionaries’ lives full of service. Stopping to help, 
they exhumed Indian buried in wrong plot of cemetery. Boys pitched in and helped to complete house (right) for new 
summer camp at Haines for the presbytery. They learned of Alaskan problems: liquor and greed, housing, epidemics of disease. 
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The World Scene: 
The Stand Is Taken 


The month of July is usually one of 
the happiest and most pleasant for Ameri- 
cans. The weather may be a bit warm, but 
ideas of vacations near swimming holes or 
white beaches. of cold soda pop in the 
baseball stands, or of the traditional 
picnic on the Fourth of July usually com- 
pensate for soaring temperatures. 

But this July was different. It wasn’t 
the weather that was hot. While millions 
of Americans were celebrating the greatest 
day in their nation’s history, a handful 
of U.S. citizens in drab battle dress were 
fighting and dying in a war that some day 
may be as momentous as the War of Inde- 
pendence. The free nations of the world, 
led by the U.S.. and through the United 
Nations. had taken their stand. for better 
or for worse, against the religion of totali- 
tarianism and materialism. There would 
be no winner in a third world war: most 
everybody realized this. But the people of 
America and their friends throughout the 
planet Earth were willing to take the 
chance that a local war could be fought 
to prevent a world war or its alternative 
the creeping paralysis of Communist in- 
filtration and domination. 

The Western World is not perfect, 
nor the Communist world all evil. But af- 
ter the attack on South Korea, most of 
the people who still are allowed to think 
for themselves could agree that President 
Truman's statement last month to the na- 
tional convention of the Augustana Lu- 
theran Church applies not only to the 
United States but to the rest of the free 
nations, too 

President Truman said. “We are faced 
with tremendous responsibilities. We have 
become the leaders of the moral forces 
of the world. the leaders who believe that 
the Sermon on the Mount means what it 
says, the leaders of that part of the 
world which believes that the law is the 
God-given law under which we live, that 
all our traditions have come from Moses 
at Sinai, and Jesus on the Mount. 

“We are endeavoring to live by that 
law. We are endeavoring to act by that 
law. We have forces in the world that do 
not believe in a moral code, that even go 
so far as to say that there is no supreme 
being, that material things are all that 
count. Material things are ashes. if there 
is no spiritual background for the sup- 
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port of these material things. We are en- 
deavoring now to obtain peace in the 
world based on the moral code in which 
we all believe.” 

It is not encouraging to know that 
Americans are being killed in Korea. It is 
not encouraging to know that many more 
Korean Presbyterians are being killed 
page 24). But it is important to 
know that these courageous men, and men 
of many other faiths, are fighting for a 
majority of the nations of the earth. 
As the New York Times said earlier this 
month, “Behind those governments was 
the will and enthusiasm of free men. The 
electric response of the people of the 
United States was echoed from all over 
the world. Staid assemblies broke into 
cheers over each firm decision made. The 
people of the free world want the United 
Nations to succeed, to be strong. to be the 
defender of liberty. . The Security 
Council is proving that it can and will act 


(see 





c 4 
“God Help Us To Stand” 

Indicative of the feelings of mil- 
lions of Americans immediately af- 
ter the attack on Korea was the reso- 
lution sent to President Truman by 
the congregation of the Slackwood 
Presbyterian Church in Trenton, New 
Jersey. 

Pastor John D. Craig presented 
the resolution to the congregation af- 
ter a quarterly Communion service. 
The resolution, adopted by a stand- 
ing vote of the congregation, stated: 

“Because every submission to evil 
weakens us, and that there might be 
no more shameful Munichs, by which 
we might be pushed into future Pearl 
Harbors, we respectfully call upon 
you, as Chief Executive of the United 
States and Commander in Chief of 
the Armed Forces. to take all neces- 
sary steps to guarantee the territorial 
integrity of South Korea against the 
wicked aggression of International 
Communism and pledge our loyalty 
and support to such a stand. God 
help us to stand. God save us all.” 

Copies of the resolution were sent 
also to U.S. Senators Smith and 
Hendrickson of New Jersey, and to 
Congressman Charles R. Howell, rep- 
resenting the Fourth New Jersey 
District. 

















whether the Kremlin likes it or not, and 
the free world is proving that it will sup- 
port such action. 

“Efforts at a peaceful settlement have 
not been exhausted or abandoned. The 
United Nations has not initiated a war; it 
is still the instrument of peace. But the 
United Nations is prepared, now, to meet 
aggression with resistance rather than 
mere remonstrance. It can be the means 
of making that resistance clear and co- 
hesive. The United Nations can have a 
new birth of freedom, and these events 
can show once more that the wrath of 
man can be made to praise God.” 


The Church in Korea: 
Surmise and Safety 


Ever since the famous Presbyterian 
missionary, Dr. Horace Grant Underwood. 
joined Presbyterian medical missionary 
Dr. Horace N. Allen in a small, rural na- 
tion off the northern coast of China in 
1885, Presbyterians have been strongly 
and deeply tied to the country of Korea. 
Dr. Allen was the first Protestant to do 
mission work in Korea. Dr. Allen, Dr. 
Underwood, and Dr. Samuel Moffett, who 
arrived there in 1890, were the men who 
took Protestant Christianity to that coun- 
try, who developed the country’s educa- 
tional system, and who brought the help 
of medical science. 

Presbyterians were joined in Korea 
by missionaries of other churches, but dur- 
ing the past sixty-five years, the Church 
has kept up its missions leadership 
through three generations of Underwoods 
and scores more competent Christian 
workers. Protestants have had trouble. 
Japan controlled the country for many 
years before World War II disrupted 
Christian work, and the subsequent split 
of the nation into Red and free sections 
virtually eliminated established missions 
north of the 38th Parallel. Nevertheless, 
before the Red invasion, there were more 
than 600,000 Protestants in the nation. 
the largest percentage of any Oriental 
country. 

What has happened to the thousands of 
Korean Presbyterians, Methodists, and 
other Protestants engulfed by the Com- 
munist forces and the Red “People’s 
Courts” in the past three weeks can only 
be surmised. The war correspondents have 
had little time to worry about the 4,500- 
member congregation of Seoul’s Young 
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Nak Presbyterian Church (P.L., May 
13), or of Pastor Kim Hyun Byong and 
the CARE packages (P.L., June 24), or 
of Yee Yun Ho and his Presbyterian 
church for children in Seoul’s slums. This 
much is certain; the Communists in North 
Korea have no love for Christians, Ko- 
ean or otherwise. Mrs. Horace H. Under- 
wood, wife of the president emeritus of 
Chosen Christian University and daugh- 
ter-in-law of the missionary pioneer, Hor- 
ace G. Underwood, was killed last year 
because of the Communists, and dozens 
more Korean Christians have been killed 
by the Reds (P.L., April 16, ’49). 

It can only be hoped that the Korean 
Christians fare half as well as did the 
Presbyterian Church’s fifty-four mission- 
aries and twenty-seven children who were 
in the Republic of South Korea when the 
invasion began. Fortunately (P.L., July 
§), all except one of the Presbyterians 
had left the northern part of the repub- 
lic for a conference at Taechon Beach, 
100 miles south of Seoul. When the war 
news reached them, they piled aboard 
jeeps and trucks which took them to a 
railroad station at Taegu, in east central 
South Korea. They traveled by rail to 


the port city of Pusan on the eastern 
shore of the country, where all except six 
of them left by boat for Fukuoka, Japan. 
The six, all men, chose to remain in the 
embattled mainland. The six that re- 
mained are: the Reverend Edward Adams 
of Ohio: the Reverend Archibald Camp- 
bell of Seattle. Washington; the Reverend 
Francis Kinsler of New York; the Rev- 
erend Harry J. Hill of Los Angeles, and 
two third-generation members of the Un- 
derwood family, the Reverend John T. 
Underwood, and Mr. Horace G. Under- 
wood. 


Former Moderator Dies: 
Third in Less than Year 
The death late last month of Dr. 
Hugh Thomson Kerr, Moderator of the 
142nd General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church U. S. A. and pastor emeritus 
of Pittsburgh’s Shadyside Presbyterian 
Church, reduces to twenty the number 
of living General Assembly heads. Dr. 
Kerr, who passed away in Pittsburgh at 
the age of seventy-nine, is the third for- 
mer Moderator to die in the past year. 


Last September Dr. Hugh Kelso Walk- 











Leaving Korea. These American women and children, along with dozens of mission 
families, including Presbyterians, left the eastern coast of South Korea for 
Fukuoka, Japan, by boat following the invasion of Korea by the Communists. 
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er, Moderator of 140th Assembly and pas- 
tor of the First Presbyterian Church, Los 
Angeles, for twenty-one years, passed 
away at the age of eighty-seven. In No- 
vember, one of Kentucky’s most famous 
clergymen, Dr. Charles W. Welch, Moder- 
ator of the 150th Assembly. passed away 
at the age of seventy-one. Dr. Welch was 
pastor for twenty-nine years of the Fourth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church in Louis- 
ville. 

Dr. Kerr was well-known throughout 
the nation as one of the first religious 
broadcasters. It was he who broadcast 
services to Admiral Byrd’s expeditions in 
the Arctic and Antarctic. He was also an 
author and hymn-writer and had charge 
of revising the Church’s hymnal and Book 
of Common Worship. He was pastor for 
thirty-two years of the Shadyside Church 
(See page 7). 


More Actions Taken 
Improving Race Relations 

For several years, one of the most im- 
portant Communist propaganda weapons 
in the war of words with the West has 
been the oft-repeated and _ often-true 
charge against the United States of racial 
discrimination. But in the past few weeks, 
following the U.S. Supreme Court’s three 
significant decisions on segregation in ed- 
ucational institutions and dining cars, the 
country has taken several other steps to 
improve race relations. These actions (see 
below), coupled with the fact that South 
Africa recently passed its reactionary 
“apartheid” segregation bill, may have 
ended the effect of the Communist weap- 
on and may start a new era in U.S. Ne- 
gro-white relationships. 

The nation’s Protestant churches, 
many of whom have segregated congrega- 
tions, schools, and church districts in the 
South, have been among the leaders in 
this recent change for the better. In addi- 
tion to the United Presbyterian Church 
and the Church of the Brethren, (P. L., 
July 8), four other major denominations 
have taken forward-looking actions. 

At last month’s General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church U.S. in Massa- 
netta Springs, Virginia, for the first time 
in Church history there was no segrega- 
tion in living quarters or in the Assembly 
dining room for Negro commissioners. 
And late last month it was announced that 
segregation will be abolished in accom- 
modations for adults and for Young Peo- 
ple’s Council meetings at the Church’s 
conference center at Montreat, North 
Carolina. 

In Collegeville, Pennsylvania, the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church passed 
two resolutions, one calling for a “non- 
segregated church in a non-segregated so- 
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ciety,” and the other demanding Congress 
“to end discrimination in employment, 
housing, schooling, exercise of the fran- 
chise, and in the protection afforded by 
the courts.” Both resolutions were adopted 
unanimously. 

In Cleveland, the General Council of 
the Congregational Christian Churches ap- 
proved a resolution calling for the end 


of segregation in Washington, D.C., and 
urging an “intensified effort to end seg- 
regation in church life.” And for the first 


time in Church history, the General Coun- 
cil executive committee elected a Negro 
as its chairman. In California, Methodist 
Bishop Alexander P. Shaw made Church 
history when he became the first Negro to 
be presiding officer at a Church area con- 
ference composed largely of white min- 
isters. Bishop Shaw was head of the cen- 
tennial session of the southern California- 
Arizona Methodist Conference. 

In another important move, the Ameri- 
can Medical Association last month seated 
a Negro physician, Dr. Peter M. Murray 
of New York, as a member of its House 
of Delegates, policy-making body of the 
A.M.A. Dr. Murray is the first of his race 
to receive such recognition. 


On-the-job Training 


One morning last month, as mill whis- 


tles tooted. eighteen ministerial students 
donned work clothes and set out for their 
first day on the job in the steel mills and 
factories of Pittsburgh. 

The  students—from 


Princeton, McCormick, 


Yale. Union, 
San Francisco, 


and Bloomfield seminaries—will spend 
three months this summer as manual la- 
borers. During their off-hours they will 
participate in seminars. The program, con- 
ducted by the Presbyterian Institute of 
Industrial Relations. is designed to pre- 
pare the men for a ministry in urban-in- 
dustrial communities. 

The jobs the students hold were se- 
cured by Pittsburgh industrialists and la- 
bor leaders, who are deeply interested in 
the project. The seminars are under the 
direction of Dean Marshal L. Scott of 
the Presbyterian Institute of Industrial 
Relations. Cooperating with the Institute 
is the Council on Industrial and Inter- 
racial Relations of the Presbytery of 
Pittsburgh. 


New Officers Named 


By Foreign Board 

Four Presbyterians, including one wom- 
an, were recently appointed to important 
mission jobs in the Near East, Africa, 
and Latin America. 

Two of the recent appointees will be 
field administrators, a post newly created 
to increase cooperation between overseas 
missions and their headquarters in New 
York. Field administrators are executive 
officers of the Church's Foreign Missions 
Board, although they live as missionaries. 
The two new field officers are the Rever- 
end Dr. R. Park Johnson. whose jurisdic- 
tion will be in the Near East, and -he 
Reverend Dr. L. K. Anderson, who will 
direct work in West Africa. 

Dr. Johnson, pastor of the Second 
Presbyterian Church of Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, leaves a 2,400-member church to ac- 
cept the overseas post. Accompanying him 

















Korean Presbyterians. The fate of people like these women about to enter Young 
Nak Presbyterian Church in Seoul is not yet known. The women are among thousands 


of Korean Christians who recently fled from Communist-dominated North Korea. 


It 


to Beirut, Lebanon. this fa!l will be his 
wife and three of his four children. Dr. 
Johnson is a graduate of Princeton Uni- 
versity and Seminary and has studied also 
in Edinburgh. Scotland; Marburg. Ger- 
many, and at Yale Divinity School in this 
country. Before coming to Kansas City 
in 1942, he was pastor in Yeadon. Penn- 
sylvania, missionary teacher in Teheran. 
Iran. and professor of Bible at Hanover 
College. Indiana. During his eight-year 
pastorate in the Kansas City church. 
membership jumped from less than 1,600 
to the current 2,400. 

The many community organizations Dr. 
Johnson has headed include the Kansas 
City Council of Churches, of which he 
was president. He also served as moder- 
ator of the Presbytery of Kansas City 
and as acting chairman of the Board of 
Westminster Foundation for Presbyterian 
student work at Columbia. Missouri. He 
is the first church pastor to hold the posi- 
tion of field representative. 

The other newly-appointed field rep- 
resentative. Dr. L. K. Anderson. recently 
relinauished his post as Board secretary 
for West Africa and Latin America, to 


assume his new duties in the French 
Cameroun. 
Dr. Anderson was born in Beau- 


harnois. Quebec. Canada. and studied at 
McGill University and Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary. His appointment in 1925 
as missionary to West Africa took him to 
the French Cameroun. where he learned 
the tribal language of Bafia. Upon his re- 
turn to the U.S. and Princeton graduate 
school. he wrote a treatise on the gram- 
mar and vocabulary of that heretofore 
unrecorded language. He also helped 
translate the Old Testament into Bulu. 

Dr. Anderson returned to West Africa 
early this month. and as field administra- 
tor he will work with sixty-three Presby- 
terian missionaries in nineteen missions. 

Taking over Dr. Anderson’s work as 
Board secretary for Latin America is Dr. 
W. Stanley Rycroft. permanent chair- 
man of the interdenominational Com- 
mittee on Cooperation for Latin America. 

Dr. Rycroft was born in Liverpool. 
England. was a pilot in the Royal Air 
Force during World War I, attended Liv- 
erpool University. and served in Peru as 
an educational missionary for the Free 
Church of Scotland. He is author of On 
This Foundation and is author-editor of 
Indians of the High Andes. 

The new Board secretary for Africa 
and the Near East will be the first woman 
to assume full responsibility for an over- 
seas mission area. She will coordinate 
work with 136 missionaries in the Near 
East and eighty-three in Africa. 

Miss Frances Gray. a graduate of 
Southwestern College. Memphis, Tennes- 
see, the University of Chicago Graduate 
School, and Biblical Seminary in New 
York, once worked with the Extension 
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Even the bell is ruined. Pastor J. N. 


Board of Home Missions of the Presby- 
terian Church in Chicago. She was also 
field representative and child welfare 
consultant for the Arkansas Department 
of Public Welfare and West Coast rep- 
resentative for the Presbyterian Board 
of Foreign Missions. During World War 
II she worked with the Red Cross in 
Germany. Recently she returned from a 
world tour of Presbyterian hospitals in 
connection with the Board’s 1950 medical 
emphasis program. 


Historic Western Church 


Burned to Ground 

A disastrous early-morning fire late last 
month destroyed one of the West’s most 
historic Presbyterian churches—First 
Church of Columbia State Park, Cali- 
fornia, founded nearly 100 years ago in 
a booming Gold Rush community (P. L., 
July 9, °49). The fire, which leveled the 
state’s oldest Presbyterian building in 
ontinuous use, came less than two 
months after the church had been rebuilt 
and rededicated at a cost of $25,000. 

No lives were lost in the fire, which 
threatened, for a time, the whole commu- 
nity of Columbia. The church manse, plus 
Pastor J. N. Hillhouse’s library and all 
‘f the Hillhouses’ personal possessions, 
however, were lost. About the only things 
salvaged from the blaze were the remains 
of the church’s copper bell, brought 
around Cape Horn to California prior to 
1852; some 2,000 antique square-cut nails 
which were used in the frame structure, 
and a batch of singed Sunday church 
bulletins. 
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Hillhouse of First Presbyterian Church, 
Columbia Park, California, views remains of antique copper bell which was melted 
in fire which destroyed one of the West’s most historic Presbyterian churches. 


In spite of the dramatic end to this 
famous landmark so :9on after it was re- 
built. Presbyterians and other interested 
citizens in central California have al- 
ready rallied to start reconstruction of 
the church and manse. 

On the day of the fire, more than 200 
residents of Columbia and nearby com- 
munities met on the church site to offer 
their help. Area youngsters went through 
the ruins to collect the square-ci't nails, 
and suggesied that the nails be sent with 
appeals for aid to as many congregations 
as possible. A local lumber man, Mr. 
Bartel Kress, pledged 50,000 feet of fin- 
ished lumber for reconstruction. Mr. 
Charles Ramont of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Modesto, presented Pastor Hill- 
house with a $200 check. A “friend of 
the church” from Sonora, California, gave 
$250, and a College of the Pacific little 
theater group scheduled a benefit per- 
formance for the church. In addition a 
committee was formed to conduct a res- 
toration campaign for the church. 


Alaska Pastor Becomes 
First Eskimo Chaplain 

In Washington, D.C., last month, a 
Presbyterian received a new job and 
marked up another “first” for his people 
—the Eskimos of Alaska. 

Major General Roy H. Parker, Chief 
of Army Chaplains, announced that the 
Reverend Percy Ipalook, first Eskimo to 
be ordained a Presbyterian minister, had 
been appointed as the nation’s first Eski- 
mo Army chaplain. 

Mr. Ipalook, who with his wife is a 





graduate of the University of Dubuque 
and a product of Presbyterian mission 
schools, has been a pastor for fifteen 
years. He has been assigned by the Army 
to the First Alaskan Scout Battalion with 
headquarters in Nome. He holds the rank 
of Captain and is the first Alaska Na- 
tional Guard member to win federal rec- 
ognition as a chaplain. 

Chaplain Ipalook was a National Mis- 
sions pastor for several years in Wales, 
Alaska, the westernmost point in conti- 
nental North America. Wales is some 
sixty miles from the Soviet Union. 


Second Gift 


St. John’s Lutheran Parish in Darms- 
tadt, Germany, recently sent a second 
gift to its “foster parent.” the Presbyte- 
rian Church of Chevy Chase, Maryland. 

The gift, a bronze collection plate, was 
made by a member of St. John’s congre- 
gation. It bears the words in German: 
“Let us not be weary of well-doing.”’ 

At Christmas the Darmstadt church 
sent an illuminated Nativity scene to 
Chevy Chase. 

The Chevy Chase church “adopted” 
the German congregation after Dr. J. 
Hillman Hollister, Chevy Chase pastor, 
met Dr. Ludwig Metzger, mayor of 
Darmstadt and a member of the board 
of St. John’s, at the Amsterdam Assembly 
of the World Council of Churches in 1948. 

Since 1948 the Chevy Chase church 
has sent food, clothing, and tools to mem- 
bers of the Darmstadt church (P. L., No- 
vember 26, ’49). About 150 families in 
Chevy Chase correspond with members 
of St. John’s. 


New Jersey Church 
Licks Highway Problem 
The large new highway that cuts 
through West Collingswood, New Jersey, 
bearing vacationers to and from seashore 
resorts may be wonderful for motorists, 
but it has long been a problem to the 
people of the West Collingswood Presby- 
terian Church. Now, however, because of 
a bus known as the “Gospel Wagon,” 
West Collingswood Presbyterians are 
gradually overcoming their problem. 
Every Sunday, in order to get to 
church, many members have to cross the 
highway, and because shore traffic is so 
heavy some parents had been keeping 
their children home from church school. 
The problem was at its height two 
years ago, when attendance figures showed 
that church school growth was stunted. 
It was then that the church school board 
went to the community police and asked 
that an officer be stationed at the cross- 
ing on Sunday mornings. After about three 
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Sundays, however, the officer didn’t ap- 
pear any more. 

The church school board next appealed 
to the State Highway Department, ask- 
ing that the traffic light have a longer 
“go” interval for pedestrians. But four 
more seconds was all that the Highway 
Department would add because “the ac- 
cident record of the crossing is too low to 
warrant any major change.” 

Last summer Pastor John O. Taxis 
heard that a second-hand thirty-passenger 
school bus was for sale for $150. The 
idea he had in mind was soon relayed to 
the church school board, who agreed the 
bus should be bought. After Mr. Taxis 
and Charles Brandriff, a member of the 
church and a mechanic, had repaired the 
seats and motor and had bought license 
plates, the bus was ready for its first 
trip ferrying children across the high- 
way. 

Now the “Gospel Wagon’s” Sunday 
morning trip is a standard procedure. It 
has boosted church school attendance from 
seventy-eight last year to the current 
more-than-a-hundred. The bus is also used 
for other projects, such as gathering 
clothes for relief and transporting church 
people to rallies and conferences. 


Of People and Places 


@ A Presbyterian radioman was singled 
out recently by Variety magazine as “Am- 
bassador of U. S. Radio.” He is Clair R. 
McCollough, consultant to the Church’s 
Department of Radio and Television, 
president of Station WGAL, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, and chairman of the struc- 





More than two years ago (April 24, 
’48) PRESBYTERIAN LIFE printed a 
story about a hustling community 
church in Conimicut. Rhode Island, 
which joined the Presbyterian Church 
and was looking for a minister. The 
story carried a challenge from New 
England Synod Executive Dr. Walter 
Knight, who said. “Some guy who 
wants to do a hard job and have the 
thrill of a lifetime should volunteer to 
be the minister of this church.” 

The news item was read by a sub- 
scriber working in Bernard Taylor’s 
famous Alpine. Tennessee. parish, the 
Reverend Frederic B. Ackley. Mr. Ack- 
ley decided to check into Dr. Knight’s 





Thrill of a Lifetime: Another P. L. Sequel 


statement even though he was seriously 
considering another move. Next month 
Mr. Ackley will complete his second 
year at the Woodbury Union Presbyte- 
rian Church in Conimicut, Rhode Is- 
land, after a period in which “every 
moment has been as thrilling” as the 
story indicated. 

The former national missionary’s 
church has more than doubled in size 
since 1948. Last fall the congregation 
oversubscribed a $15.000 building fund 
by $3,000. And this year, the church’s 
interest in the New Life Advance led 
to the adding of 101 new members to 
the congregation during the Easter 
season. 








c 


ture committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters. According to the 
Variety citation, McCollough is “a vet- 
eran of more than twenty years in radio 
whose self-sacrifices are perhaps un- 
matched in industry annals.” 


@ When three-year-old Jennie Powers 
was first brought to the Pulaskiville Mis- 
sion (now Westside Presbyterian) Church 
School in Philadelphia, she began an at- 
tendance record which Westside probably 
does not have an equal. A service in West- 
side church this month commemorated 
Miss Powers’ seventy-fifth consecutive 
year of regular church school attendance. 
She did not come by her record without 
sacrifice. There were many times when 
she had to split up weekend vacations or 
shorten visits away from Philadelphia in 
order to attend classes. Miss Powers’ rec- 

















The brothers Evans. The Rev. John Lloyd Evans (center), pastor of Nelsonville, 
Ohio, Presbyterian Church, receives congratulations from his two brothers after 


election as moderator of Synod of Ohio. 


At left is Dr. Hugh I. Evans, Moderator 


of Church General Assembly. At right is Dr. Lester Evans, former Ohio moderator. 
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ord was threatened at least two times, 
once during a heavy snow storm, and the 
other time, during the World War I flu 
epidemic. But she managed to keep her 
record clean despite snow flakes and 
germs. 

@ For the first time in the ninety-five- 
year history of the First Presbvterian 
Church of Yellow Springs, Ohio. the 
Moderator of the General Assembly par- 
ticipated in the installation of a pastor. 
Moderator Hugh Ivan Evans spoke at the 
recent installation of the Reverend Dr. 
Buckley S. Rude as pastor of the church. 


@ The 1944 Princeton University gradu- 
ate who has accomplished most since his 
graduation, according to classmates. is 
the Reverend Robert S. Williamson, 
missionary for the Board of National Mis- 
sions in a Tennessee mountain parish. Mr. 
Williamson was awarded at a recent class 
reunion the Waldo Bate Farnum Memo- 
rial cup in recognition of his achieve- 
ments since graduation. Probably his 
most noteworthy accomplishment is the 
recent building of a new church in Rock 
Creek, Erwin. Tennessee. Among. the 
churches supporting his work in the 
isolated mountain parish is the Munn 
Avenue Presbyterian Church in East 
Orange, New Jersey, which he at- 
tended as a child and in which he was or- 
dained. 


@ Three men of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Olathe, Kansas, played impor- 
tant parts in a special meeting of the 
Olathe Masons last month. Isaac H. Her- 
shey, First Church elder, received the 
fifty-year Masonic emblem. The presen- 
tation was made by the Reverend Rice 
Lardner, Grand Chaplain of the Kansas 
Masonic Order and pastor of First 
Church. Another First Churchman who 
participated was elder H. E. Julien, Past 
Master of the Olathe Lodge, who gave 
twenty-five-vear emblems to four men. 
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Mrs. C. I. Pontius (left), wife of University of Tulsa head, congratulates seniors’ 
at special commencement exercises. The three | 
“graduates” above helped pay college expenses by working for an oil company. | 


wives who were given “degrees” 


Sheepskins for Spouses 

In the past few weeks much has been 
said about the record number of men and 
women who were graduated this spring 
from the nation’s colleges and universities. 
But little or nothing has been said or done 
about the thousands of seniors’ wives who 
have worked. kept house. and taken care 
of offspring while their husbands grappled 
with books and classes. 

The contributions of the wives towards 
1950’s record output from the colleges 
hasn’t gone entirely unnoticed, however. 
At least 350 of these campus partners at 
Presbyterian-related University of Tulsa 
were honored with a special commence- 
ment ceremony at which they received 
Ph.T. degrees from Mrs. C. I. Pontius, 
wife of the University president. The 
“Ph.T.” stood for “Putting Hubby 
Through.” 

The special exercise was all-female 
and dignified in every way. It might have 
been a graduation ceremony at a women’s 
college. The “seniors” wore the caps and 
gowns (with numerous alterations) that 
had been issued to fit their husbands at 
Tulsa’s regular commencement. The pro- 
cessional march. to the tune of Pomp and 
Circumstance, was stately and inspiring, 
and the commencement address. given by 
the nationally-known columnist. Mrs. 
Walter Ferguson, was thought-provoking 
and prophetic. Only the audience was a 
little out of the usual—hundreds of beam- 
ing young husbands trying to baby-sit and 
watch their wives at the same time. When 
the diplomas were presented, there were 
several cries of “There goes my Mommy,” 

“Hello, Mama,” much to the enjoy- 
ment of the audience. It was reported 
that the fathers did remarkably good 
job with their small charges, often with- 
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drawing the smallest ones into hallways 
off the auditorium for bottles and neces- 
sary clothing adjustments. 

The wording of the diploma read, 
part, “The University of Tulsa hereby | 
CORTOND MID svonircsscsiceicerraces the degree of | 
Ph.T. (Putting Hubby Through). Where- 
as she has persevered despite the monot- 
ony of four walls for many months. end- 
less conversation concerning the unjust- | 
ness of professors, unkempt appearance 
from days of theme preparation, and loss 
of sleep . . . and Whereas through all the 
tribulations, she has borne her burden 
with patience. humility and tenacity, she 
is hereby awarded this degree. . . .” 


Ream’s Part-time Job 


The famous lament, “A woman’s work 
is never done,” also applies to the hun- 
dreds of men throughout the nation who 
help to keep churches in shape—the 
church sextons. Recently one of these 
hardy gentlemen, Mr. George Ream of 
the First Presbyterian Church in Green- 
ville, Ohio, was honored by the congre- 
gation on his twenty-fifth anniversary as 
First Church sexton. Mr. Ream’s quar- 
ter-century of service includes the fol- 
lowing vital statistics. compiled by his 
pastor, the Reverend James S. Griffes. 

Since 1925, Sexton Ream has shov- 
eled more than 2.800.000 pounds of coal 
into a wheelbarrow. pushed it some 425 
miles from bin to furnace room, and 
shoveled it into the furnace. To complete 
the operation, he has filled the church ash 
tub more than 3,000 times. Every week 
for the twenty-five years, he has washed 
or dusted some 860 feet of pews, cleaned 
a carpeted sanctuary, mopped and dusted | 
more than 8.400 square feet of floor 
space, straightened up eight classrooms, 
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MAKE EXTRA MONEY 


FOR YOURSELF! 


Sell ARTISTIC Christmas Cards 
Exciting new 21-Card $1 Assortments 
sell fast. You make up to 100% CASH 
PROFIT! Also show Gift Wraps, 
Humorous, Metallics, E day, other 
big money-making values. ED 
Christmas Cards WITH NAME, 
50 for $i andup. EXTRA CASH BONUS. 
Make money for your church, club or your- 
self. Send for 21-Card Assortments on ap- 
proval and FREE Imprint Samples NO 
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who are interested in cashing checks of $1 to 
$100, offered every day. The easiest way to 
write for pay. No previous experience necessary. 
Send for FREE DETAILS. No obligation. 
SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
468-58 Independence Bidg. Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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By JOHN HOMER MILLER \ 


¢ These wise, friendly chapters 
bring sensible, down-to-earth an- 
swers for people who are asking 
themselves: How can I rise above 
the things that are tormenting, con- 
fusing, and thwarting me and be- 
come the finer person I really 
want to be? 

With warm human interest and 
deep spiritual insight, Dr. Miller 
explores our present-day tensions 
— and points the way to inner 
transformation and serenity of 
spirit; the Christian strength and 
confidence that make for richer, 
more purposeful living. 

A warmhearted, personal book 
for every man and woman in 
today’s hurried, troubled world. 


$2 of ol! bookstores 
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Mr. George Ream (left) receives gift 
from Mr. Guy Hawley of Greenville, 
Ohio, Presbyterian Church’s Board of 
Trustees after twenty-five years as sex- 
ton. Pastor James Griffes looks on. 


and kept in order a large recreation room 
which is in use almost every afternoon 
| and evening. Pastor Griffes says he has 
no idea how many tons of dirt Mr. Ream 
has swept up or how many times he has 
set up tables and chairs for dinners and 
meetings. 

Pastor Griffes does add, however, that 
“One would think this job calls for a 
full-time sexton, but Mr. Ream is a part- 
ner in a busy plumbing business and has 
| taken care of the church in his spare 
| time. . . . He has been at the church al- 
| most every night in the week through 
| these many years . . . leaving only when 
the last light is out.” 





Anniversaries and Events 


| @ Three pastors in Idaho’s small Boise 
Presbytery are celebrating their fortieth 
| anniversaries as Presbyterian ministers 
this year. Dr. Robert C. Shupe. ordained 
1 April, 1910, is the stated clerk of the 
presbytery and of the Synod of Idaho. 
He is the former pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Caldwell, Idaho, and is 
a member of the General Assembly’s Per- 
| manent Judicial Commission. Dr. Her- 
| bert H. Hayman, ordained in May, 1910, 
has spent thirty-eight years in Boise Pres- 
| bytery and is now a professor emeritus 
at the Church-related College of Idaho. 
| Dr. Marcus E. Lindsay, a minister since 
October, 1910, is completing his _thir- 
teenth year as pastor of the presbytery’s 
| largest congregation, the 1,000-member 
| First Presbyterian Church of Boise. 








NEWS 


@ Last month the Synod of Illinois 
presented awards to the pastors and 
congregations of four outstanding rural 
churches in the state. The awards were 
based on achievement goals formulated 
by the Illinois Presbyterian Rural Fellow- 
ship. The 1950 citations went to the First 
Presbyterian Church, Warsaw, the Rever- 
end Raymond B. Knudsen, pastor; First 
Presbyterian Church, Winnebago, the 
Reverend L. R. Gilliland, pastor; First 
Presbyterian Church, Mt. Sterling, Rev- 
erend P. Duff Tucker, pastor; and the 
First Church, Flora, the Reverend F. D. 
McMartin, pastor. The Warsaw church 
made the highest score in achievement 
goals in the nine-year history of the 
awards. The Winnebago church was hon- 
ored for the ninth year in a row. The 
congregations in Mt. Sterling and Flora 
are parts of two Larger Parishes. 


@ When C. S. Johnson, newly-elected 
moderator of the Synod of Missouri, 
U. S., shook the hand of the Reverend 
Allen Duncan, new moderator of the 
Synod of Missouri, U. S. A., at a joint 
meeting of the two synods last month, it 
symbolized for many the growing co- 
operation toward final unity of the two 
groups. 

These two groups are co-owners of 
Westminster College in Fulton, and their 
joint meeting on the campus was the first 
of a series of events which will herald 
the college’s centennial in 1951. 


@ Approximately 1,000 persons attended 
the Communion breakfast last month of 
the St. George Association of the New 
York City Post Office. Dr. William Bar- 
row Pugh, stated clerk of the Presby- 
terian U. S. A. General Assembly, spoke. 
Among those attending were the Honor- 
able Vincent C. Burke, deputy Postmas- 
ter General of the United States, Dr. 
Harry L. Bowlby, Spiritual Director of 
the St. George Association, who served as 
master of ceremonies, and the Honorable 
Albert Goldman, postmaster of New York 
city. During the program, two ministerial 
students were awarded scholarships. 


@ When hammer-bearing children of 
First Presbyterian Church. Greensburg, 
Pennsylvania, smashed their sunshine 
banks on Children’s Day last month, an 
offering of $221.86—500 percent greater 
than last year’s—lay before them. The 
ceramic, acorn-shaped banks were dis- 
tributed at Christmas, and their unique- 
ness kept the children much more con- 
scious of systematic giving than the offer- 
ing envelopes used to in previous years. 
The money will go to national missions 
projects. Pastor of the church is the 
Reverend Dr. Harold F. Post, and the 
director of religious education who 
thought up the acorn bank idea is Fred 
A. Welty. 
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“White Witeh Doctor” 


Stinetorf’s 


Louise 


tells of a missionary’s hardships, excite- 


ments and spiritual adventure in Africa 


W HEN ELLEN BuRTON WAS ForTY, the 
death of her father left her free 
to do what she had long wanted to do— 
go to Africa as a missionary. First she 
had to beat down family opposition and 
spend three years preliminary training 
as a nurse. But before returning as a 
reluctant pensioner to America, she was 
to spend more than twenty adventurous 
and fruitful years in the strange world of 
jungle Africa. 

The story of this dowdy, humorous 
woman’s years aS a missionary nurse 
makes up the current topbracket novel 
among books published by the Westmin- 
ster Press. Off the presses July 17. White 
Witch Doctor is the Literary Guild's 
August selection. 

On the book lists. White Witch Doctor 
is classed, with special emphasis. as a 
novel. The precaution is understandable, 
in view of the fact that a vivid sense of 
incident and detail, coupled with the 
virtual non-existence of a plot, create the 
strong impression that Ellen Burton is a 
real person and the story autobiographical. 

Actually, the book is fiction inspired 
by a brief missionary experience on the 
part of the author. Louise Stinetorf, 
California housewife and children’s story 
writer, went to Palestine for the Five 
Years Meeting of Friends some years ago, 
and spent several vacations in deep Africa. 


Reoucen TO BAREBONES, White Witch 
Doctor concerns itself simply with Ellen's 
coming to Africa, her slow and sometimes 
painful initiation to African ways. and 
the gradual development of her own spe- 
cial brand of ministry. No amount of 
semantic juggling can make a novel of 
this unclimactic unwinding, but what 
White Witch Doctor does possess to a 
high degree is the enviable asset of superb 
short-story telling. 

When Ellen arrived in Africa, her total 
unpreparedness, both mental and medical, 
put her to severe test. Her first night at 
the station, a giant python dropped to 
the floor of her grass hut. Oldtimers as- 
sured her that no python had been seen 
there in twenty years—but cautioned her 
to shake out her shoes because sand vip- 
ers liked to nest in the toes. 

Surgery and methods for doctoring 
wounds, infections, and mortal illnesses 


Jury 22, 1950 


best-selling 


novel 


By JANETTE HARRINGTON 


had not been included in her nurses’ train- 
ing, but she learned to cope with them 
all. Sometimes her fellow missionary 
colleagues looked askance upon so prac- 
lical a ministry, but the natives learned 
to love and respect her, and she them. 

Her real success in the bush began 
when she made herself learn to shoot and 
got a gunners’ permit, so she could fur- 
nish badly-needed meat to the village. 
On her first hunt, she mistakenly shot eight 
hippopotami, thinking she had missed 
them all. Her prowess brought her fame, 
and the name “little sister of the hippo- 
potamus.” 

When she got past her apprenticeship, 
she went deep into the back country to 








Louise Stinetorf 


operate a small clinic on her own. Where- 
ever she went, she had a new language to 
learn. Always, considerate and intelligent 
native helpers came to her aid. Het 
greatest inspiration came from Aganza 
her head nurse. a native woman so intelli- 
gent that she not only learned to read and 
write African tongues but mastered Eng- 
lish from Ellen's medical books. 

Those same medical books were to 
stand Ellen in good stead in a crisis. One 
night. she turned on the light to find a 
puff adder draped over her bed. Aganza 
snatched a pole and killed the snake, but 
the blow also broke Ellen’s leg. When 





they tried to set it, they found the supply 
of plaster of paris was gone. Undaunted, 
Aganza, Ellen, and her gunbearer, 
Jacques, sat up the rest of the night, pa- 
tiently chewing up the pages of her text- 
books to make a crude, if noisome, 
papier-mache cast. 

As a titl, White Witch Doctor of 
course refers to Ellen's modern-medicine 
contribution to native health and well- 
being, as contrasted to the old supersti- 
tions. Actually, at only one point did she 
cross paths with an old-time witch-doctor. 
Then, with the same pungent good humor 
that carried her through all her African 
ventures, she routed him with the good 
old American hex of shouting “boo.” 

Of the missionaries in the book, the 
author gives an entirely realistic and un- 
glorifying portrayal. She makes it clear 
that dogmatic and denominational inflexi- 
bility can serve as a handicap on a mission 
field where exposure to civilized ways 
sometimes has tragic consequences—as in 
the case of the educated black who was 
tortured because he chose to live monog- 
amously in a community where many 
wives were expected to make light work. 


Ber IN THE SUM TOTAL White Witch 
Doctor stands out as a tremendous trib- 
ute to the work of the missionary, in 
Africa and elsewhere. One of the crying 
handicaps of the missionary profession is 
that often the very people who do the 
most on the mission tield are the least 
articulate, on paper, when it comes to 
telling the people back home what they 
have done. (This handicap is brought 
out at one point in the book, where Ellen 
Burton is asked to write her experiences 
home for publication, because of her 
knack for making the work and the people 
“come alive.” ) 

This same knack for lifelike detail 
makes White Witch Doctor invaluable 
for its insights into the day-by-day drama 
of the missionary’s life. Miss Stinetorf 
admittedly wrote as a challenge to the 
skeptics who say, “I don’t believe in mis- 
sions.” It will be difficult indeed for such 
a person to discount the heroic contribu- 
tion made by the Ellen Burtons of this 
world, after reading this gripping tale. In 
the opinion of this reviewer, her mission 
has been accomplished very well indeed. 
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By MARIE HENDERSON WOOD 


fg HIS FAMILY and a half dozen 
close friends mourning at the grave 
realized that a genius had lived among 
them. A short time after his burial, a 
new road through the cemetery obliter- 
ated his grave; and Johann Sebastian 
Bach, together with his magnificent mu- 
sic, lay forgotten for nearly a hundred 
years. Such was the inglorious end of a 
man who has now taken his rightful place 
as the world’s greatest organist and com- 
poser of church music. 

Johann Bach was not popular in his 
own day. His whole life was one of vexa- 
tions and discouragements. Yet in spite 
of them, he held before himself an altar 
flame of purpose—to reform and estab- 
lish German church music, and from his 
self-appointed task, he never swerved. As 
he began each manuscript, he wrote at 
the top of the page a little prayer, Jesu 
Juva! (Jesus Help Me!); and on many 
of his choral preludes are found the 
words, “For the glory of God and the in- 
struction of my neighbor.” 

The religious passion of the man is ab- 
sorbed in all of his music, where we find 
both the serenity and the turbulence of 
his soul, the most sensitive interpreta- 
tions of the sights and sounds of God's 
universe, and to many his finales suggest 
a triumphant belief in an after-life. 

Johann Bach was a big, ungainly man, 
and he was a lonely man, never really 
understood by anyone except his wife and 
two oldest sons. He was kindly, fair and 
impartial. He had the pride of the crea- 
tive artist without vanity. Along with his 
humility, however, he had a quick temper, 
a love of personal liberty, and a stubborn- 
ness that led him in later life into many 
distressing problems. 

Born on March 21, 1685, at Eisanach, 
Germany, he was one of many musical 
Bachs. As a boy he was adventuresome 
and often walked fifty miles or more to 
hear an organist he admired, and at every 
opportunity he sat beside his father at the 
church organ 

When he was ten, his mother and fa- 
ther died within a year, and an older 
brother, Johann Christoph, took him to 
Ohrdruf to live with his family. Troubled 
with loneliness and a feeling of desola- 
tion, the lad experienced a spiritual awak- 
ening that moved him to consecrate his 
musical gifts to the service of God. 

Because young Johann was brilliant 
with an insatiable desire to learn, he soon 
excelled the brother who taught him. 
Parents of today’s rebellious piano stu- 
dents find it hard to visualize a boy of 
eleven begging permission to play certain 
adult pieces and copying the forbidden 
books of music in his room by moon- 
light. After he had worked six months on 
his copy, his brother found and hid it 
until Johann was “capable” of such ad- 
vanced work. 

At fifteen, Johann was hard-working 
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Dedicated to the glory of God, 
his music is considered by many 


the greatest ever composed 


and inquisitive in a normal way. He 
wanted desperately to meet composers 
who could teach him new things. When an 
opportunity came to sing in a boy’s choir 
at Liienburg, his brother gave consent, 
because Johann was at an age where boys 
were expected to make their own way. 

Excitedly he and a young friend started 
on the 200-mile journey. After walking 
and begging rides in oxcarts, they arrived 
the day before Easter and enrolled. 

For three years, young Bach carried a 
heavy schedule. He studied early and 
late and in addition sang with his group 
at three and four services each Sunday. 
They sang, too, no matter what the 
weather, at all outdoor civic festivals and 
at funerals and weddings. And always 
hanging over his head were the strict 
penalties of flogging or cash fines, for 
breaking rules, set by the church and an 
everwatchful town council. 

Then his voice changed, and he worried 
about being dismissed, but he was pleas- 
antly surprised instead with a position of 
accompanist. Now, at only eighteen, his 
rise to fame began. 

A short time later he became organist 
and teacher at Arnstadt, where despite a 
poor organ he amazed the people with his 
playing. Composing became almost an 
obsession until finally his superiors ac- 
cused him of neglecting his teaching 
duties. But Johann continued to write, 
and if he felt like going out of town with- 
out permission to hear a great organist, 
he did so, claiming it was to the church’s 


advantage for him to broaden his musical 
education. 

It is understandable that Johann was 
a poor schoolmaster. Conditions at the 
school were not the best, and there was 
no recreation. He was only a teen-ager; 
his pupils were ordinary sons of peasants, 
and often he showed impatience at their 
slowness. His sharpness in correcting 
them did more to disrupt order than to 
maintain it. Consequently, many of the 
students disliked him intensely. 

One night as he walked with his sweet- 
heart, Barbara Bach (who was also his 
cousin), six boys lay in ambush and at- 
tacked him. But the young musician sur- 
prised them with his strength. He won 
the battle, the admiration of Barbara, and 
the respect of his students. 


A; ARNSTADT, too, he got into trouble 
with the town council by taking Barbara 
to the organ loft for voice and organ in- 
struction, which caused gossip, and for 
confusing the congregations with his un- 
predictable playing. The fact of the mat- 
ter was that Bach was simply acting 
normally for a young man in love. 

In spite of the unfriendly atmosphere, 
Bach composed a hundred preludes and 
fugues, also his first religious cantata. 

When a better opportunity arose, young 
Johann and his wife moved to Weimar. 
where all of their seven children were 
born. Barbara also took care of young 
apprentices or relatives who studied with 
Bach. They had the young parents’ usual 
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problems, but Barbara was a good man- 
ager and their home was always a center 
of good fellowship and fun. 

Wilhelm, the oldest son, and Johann 
Bernhard, the sixth child, were very 
talented but extravagant and unstable and 
caused their parents much grief. They 
were not above selling some of their fa- 
ther’s valuable manuscripts without his 
knowledge. Many times Bach, with hum- 
ble letters of apology, settled their un- 
paid bills at inns. 

Bach was no exhibitionist, but it was 
during his stay at Weimar that pride in 
his art and his fatherland prompted him 
to participate in a public “musical duel” 
at Dresden with Marchand, a clever 
French organist. Bach had heard of 
Marchand and, believing him to be in- 
sincere, disliked him intently. So when 
he was asked to save Germany’s reputa- 
tion in the field of organ and clavier 
(piano). he sent Marchand a challenge, 
naming the day and giving him a choice 
of “weapons.” 

Marchand chose the clavier. The event 
was scheduled at Count von Fleming’s 
house where waited the judges and a great 
crowd who had travelled from far and 
near over rough country roads. 

Bach waited for his opponent, but no 
Marchand arrived. When a messenger 
was sent for him, he found that Mar- 
chand had fled. So Bach gave a mag- 
nificent performance that caused a sensa- 
tion and saved Germany’s reputation. 


A: CoTHAN, in 1720, tragedy came 
while Bach was away on a concert tour. 
Arriving home he found that Barbara had 
died suddenly. Heartbroken, he was now 
left with four children. But through the 
kindness of friends and relatives. he was 
able to keep his home together. 

Sorrow moved him to even more fre- 
quent prayer and Bible reading, and in 
caring for his children, his first thought 
was to teach them a love of God and of 
music. It was during this time that he 
wrote, mainly for his little ones, the Well 
Tempered Clavichord that was later to 
become the “musician’s bible.” 

Johann Bach sincerely mourned Bar- 
bara’s death, but he was lonely and his 
children needed a mother. When he met 
Magdalena Wiilcken, he decided she was 
the woman he wanted to marry. 

Magdalena, a popular and _ talented 
singer, was sixteen years younger than 
Bach. She gave up her own career to 
take over the care of Bach and his fam- 
ily, and she bore him thirteen children. 
In her spare time, she took organ and 
clavier lessons from Johann, entertained 
their friends, worked late by candlelight 
mending, took care of accounts and 
helped her husband copy by hand manu- 
scripts which usually averaged thirty 
pages. Bach was careless of his manu- 
scripts, and had it not been for Magda- 
lena we would not now be able to enjoy 
many of his masterpieces. 
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In 1723, six months after his marriage, 
an opportunity came for a post at Leip- 
zig. Enthusiastically Bach settled his 
family there at the boys’ school con- 
nected with St. Thomas Church, most 
important of the six in Leipzig. He 
plunged into a heavy schedule of instruc- 
tion and supervision of schools. He was 
responsible not only to the pastors but to 

July 28 is the two-hundredth anni- 
versary of the death of Johann Sebastian 
Bach, regarded by many as the greatest 
composer of all time. All but a small 
portion of his vast output of music are 
religious compositions, originally in- 
tended for performance in the Lutheran 


Church of Germany. Among his works 
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are 190 church cantatas; the Passion Ac- 
cording to St. Matthew—known to many 
church-geers through such excerpts as 
Oh Sacred Head Now Wounded and Jesu 
Joy of Man’s Desiring; Easter and Christ- 
mas oratorios: Magnificat in D, and the 
Mass in B Minor. Ten harmonizations 
by Bach, including O Morning Star, are 
included in the Presbyterian Hymnal. 
town council for three churches, provid- 
ing cantatas for each Sunday, almost 
sixty a year, including many originals. 
(During seventeen years with St. Thomas 
Church and nine years in retirement, he 
wrote about 300 cantatas and 130 organ 
preludes. ) 

Shortly, however, he began having diffi- 
culties with the Leipzig Council, which 
constantly found fault with him. When 
he appealed for help in matters of disci- 
pline, they refused to support him. They 
expected him to uphold the honor of 
Leipzig with brilliant performances out of 
town but refused to pay the boys’ ex- 
penses. The result was poor showing of 
his work due to absenteeism, and Coun- 
cil’s accusations of lack of progress. 

During his last four years there, a new 
rector, Ernesti, and Bach quarreled con- 
stantly over matters of policy. Ernesti 
even accused him of accepting bribes 
from unworthy students who aspired to 
be soloists or organists. Provoked to rage, 
Bach appealed to King Frederick Au- 
gustus for justice. The King, who had 
great respect for Bach, came to Leipzig 
and let it be known that he supported 
him. He appointed him Court Composer. 
and at last Bach had comparative peace. 


One of the compensations of Bach’s 
life at this period was his gifted son, 
Emanuel, who at one time competed un- 
successfully with his father for the title 
of Royal Court Composer. When Eman- 
uel was made clavier accompanist to 
Frederick (then Crown Prince), his par- 
ents were overjoyed. 


Weaex FREDERICK BECAME KING, he 
summoned the elder Bach to the palace at 
Potsdam to play for him. This formal 
and public recognition from the crown 
Bach regarded as the high point in his 
career as an instrumentalist. 

Bach composed in an era of conflict 


between two schools of music. The new 
school. believing that Bible texts and 
hymns restrained creative efforts, put 


vocal chorals in the background and gave 
soloists with instrumental accompaniment 
full sway. It developed, in fact, a sort of 
religious opera. But Bach kept ever be- 
fore himself his avowed purpose of creat- 
ing church music. He plodded along, us- 
ing Bible texts, parts of hymns and re- 
ligious poems, ignoring as much as he 
could the new styles, for he believed the 
word of God was best served by the 
older musical settings. 

At fifty-six, his sight began to fail him. 
and in 1741 he retired from public life. 
Some of his finest composing was done 
during the remaining nine years of his 
life. His last spoken words were those 
of a hymn dictated to his son-in-law as a 
heading for a chorale he and Magdalena 
had loved. 

Grant that my end may worthy be 

And that I wake Thy face to see, 

Thyself for evermore to know! 

Amen, Amen, God grant it so! 

A stroke on July 28, 1750, took Bach 
from his beloved Magdalena and children. 


A LTHOUGH HE HAD BEEN THRIFTY, 
raising a large family took all he had and 
left nothing to his wife except priceless 
manuscripts, which she tried desperately 
to keep. But two years later when she 
was taken to the almshouse, they were 
taken from her. Eight years later she died. 

Not until 1802 was the worth of Bach’s 
music realized. Johann Férkel, a_his- 
torian who collected rare manuscripts, 
recognized the quality of Bach’s work and 
roused the German people to proper ap- 
preciation of their greatest composer. 
Composers Mendelssohn and Schumann, 
teacher Carl Zelter, and the poet Goethe 
took up the cause, and Bach Societies 
were organized over Germany. 

There have always been views as to 
where Bach’s religious music belongs—in 
church or concert hall. Albert Schweitzer, 
the greatest living interpreter of Bach on 
the organ, answers the question this way: 
“Bach, like every lofty religious mind, 
belongs not to the church, but to re- 
ligious humanity . . . any room becomes a 
church in which his sacred works are per- 
formed and listened to with devotion.” 
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| Believe that the Bible, prayer, the sacraments, and public worship 


can, with God’s help, be channels of power and instruments of grace. 


The Means of Grace 


PON CONFESSION of one’s faith in 

Jesus Christ, entrance into member- 
ship of the Presbyterian Church is ac- 
companied by answers to certain ques- 
tions. Among these questions, there is 
one which, in importance, is second to 
none in its bearing upon Christian growth. 
To it, in this series of creedal statements 
outlining Presbyterian belief, we now 
come. It reads: “Do you promise to 
make diligent use of the means of 
Grace?” This question is clothed with 
both age and honor. As Alexander Whyte 
would say, “It is written in letters of 
gold a finger deep.” 

Note four words in this question: 

Diligent. Here is a combination of 
care and choice and love and persever- 
ance. 

Use. We move here from theory to 
practice. John Drinkwater’s “Prayer” 
comes to mind: 

Give us to build above the deep intent 

The deed, the deed. 

Means. This is a medium, an instru- 
ment, a channel, the wire through which 
flows the electric current. 

Grace. Here our limited understanding 
is shown as in few words in our language. 
One is reminded of the adage of the 
Labrador fisherman: ‘Our barque is so 
small, and the ocean is so big!” 

It has been said that Grace is but an- 
other name for God the Holy Spirit. 
Hence only when we know him can we 
know it. William Robertson Nicoll re- 
garded Grace as the New Testament word 
for force. Dr. Moffatt thought of Grace 
as the foundation of the Christian Gospel, 
the love of God in power and beauty, 
shining against the dark background of 
human demerit. Although our New Testa- 
ment is the smallest sacred book in the 
world, this word is found some one hun- 
dred and twenty-five times in it. Even 
more surprising is the frequency of the 
Grace-idea, without the use of the Grace- 
word. One example of many will illus- 
trate: “Ye have not chosen me, but I 
have chosen you.” 

To be observed further is the fact that 
Grace carries a note of finality, as though 
beyond it no blessing can reach. The 
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By Warp F. Boyp 


New Testament closes on this word 
(Revelation 22:21), as do fourteen of the 
twenty-seven books that comprise it. 
Two others, Romans (16:24) and First 
Corinthians (16:23), report it near the 
end. There is something climactic about 
this great word. 

O to Grace how great a debtor 

Daily I’m constrained to be! 

Let that Grace, now like a fetter, 
Bind my wandering heart to Thee. 
Do you promise to make diligent use of 
the means of Grace, the channels of 
power? This truly is a challenging ques- 

tion. 
But the affirmative answer, always an- 
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ticipated and always given, introduces us 
to something which, if possible, is of even 
greater dimensional proportions. One is 
reminded of the Genesis account of the 
creation: “God breathed into man the 
breath of life and man became a living 
soul.” When a Christian candidate, even 
though ignorant of what is fully involved, 
says in humble sincerity of heart, “Yes, 
I promise to make diligent use of the 
means of Grace,’ he becomes the _ re- 
cipient of at least two major gifts. 

He has the assurance of God’s coopera- 
tion. In every effort to be, do, and speak 
for the right, a man may know for a cer- 
tainty God will help, not hinder him. 
Jeremiah’s lament can be gloriously para- 
phrased, “Behold and see if there is any 
help like my help.” Our Lord Christ puts 
content into the assurance that meant so 
much to Martin Luther, “God is our 
refuge and strength, a very present help,” 
by reaching out His hands to keep us 
from falling. They reach in all directions, 


forward, backward, to the right, and to 
the left. 

The second major gift is the group of 
specific means or instruments by which 
God’s help is channeled to us. Let us 
discuss only four. These are not vague, 
not mystical; but are specific, possible, 
practical, and profitable. 

The first is the Holy Bible, God’s 
Word to us, which we may “read, mark, 
and inwardly digest.’”’ Here we have, to 
use Archbishop Lee’s phrase, “the abid- 
ing recompense for the invisibility of 
God.” Here is our “rule and guide for 
faith and conduct,” sufficient for every 
experience and all areas of life, from the 
cradle to the grave. A young man 
stepped into his grandmother’s bedroom 
not long ago and found her reading her 
Bible. “What are you doing, Nana?” 
“Oh, just cramming for my finals.” This 
Book one can “take and read” and can 
once more share Augustine’s experience 
of making ever new discoveries of God. 

Prayer is a second means of Grace. 
Let me quote Bishop Brent, whose simple 
but profound faith in prayer is shown in 
his definition of it, “Speech Godward”: 
“There are but two great realities in the 
vast universe—the heart of God and the 
heart of man; and each is ever seeking 
the other. The world just now is sadly in 
need of better service, but before this 
can be rendered, there must be better 
prayer. The only source of the knowledge 
of prayer is praying. No prayer ever 
rises in vain. It is as inevitably answered 
as is the call of gravitation to matter.” 
Do we regard prayer as a means of Grace, 
a channel of force? 

The sacraments of the Church, bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper, are also 
members of this quartet. We regard 
them as both outward signs and inward 
seals of a relationship initiated by the 
Lord himself, ratified by Jesus Christ, 
and offered to the believers. That offer 
is normally accepted in the reception of 
these sacraments. Here, supremely, does 
the Christian say with the Apostle Paul, 
“I am debtor.” Dr. Thomas Chalmers 
once wrote a correspondent, “The truth 
is that your great error lies in making 
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your comfort lie upon the question, Do I 
believe? when you should make it turn 
upon the question, Is God willing to re- 
ceive me into fellowship for Christ’s 
sake?” We believe God’s divine affirma- 
tion to that basic question is given in 
the sacraments. 


Tue FOURTH MEANS OF GRACE is the pub- 
lic worship of Almighty God. While it is 
true that, so far as we can judge, there 
is no definite order of priority in the 
sense that any one of these four is the 
most important, it is nevertheless true 
that here we do experience something 
climactic. In public worship, the idea of 
means implies the idea of end. We know 
very little directly of Heaven, but this 
we do know: Christ is there. Worship 
there is never private; it is always com- 
mon worship. Common, we should re- 
member, means chorus: “A great multi- 
tude which no man could number .. . 
saying, Salvation unto our God who 
sitteth on the throne and unto the Lamb” 
(Revelation 7:9 f.). In his Ephesian 
prayer, the Apostle Paul has the same 
idea, “Ye, with all the saints.” Public 
worship is a means of Grace, a channel 
of power, an instrument of force. When 
Presbyterian ministers and members alike 
realize the limitless possibilities for help 
in every service of public worship, the 
problem of Church attendance will be 
solved. 

Peter Marshall was right: “The first 
stage of truth’s evolution is a question; 
the second stage of truth’s evolution is 
the answer: the third and final stage is a 
command.” “Do you promise to make 
diligent use of the means of Grace?” It 
is ours to put more of content into the 
divine affirmation when we answer, “Yes, 
God helping me, I purpose to make bet- 
ter use of these means: the Bible, prayer, 
the sacraments, and public worship.” 
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FOR EVERY KIND OF CHURCH 


IN EVERY KIND OF PLACE ceecee 


THE EVERY HOME PLAN 


Presbyterian Life’s Every Home Plan was enacted by the 162nd General 
Assembly in May. Before Presbyterian Life could tell all the churches 
about the plan . . . before widespread announcements could be made 
. . . before special forms for Every Home Plan subscriptions could be 
printed . . . CHURCHES OF ALL KINDS AND ALL SIZES acted to 


enter the Plan. 


THE MODERATOR’S CHURCH ecccececcece 


Westminster Presbyterian Church, 
Dayton, Ohio 
The Reverend Hugh Ivan Evans, Pastor 
The pastor of this church is this year’s leader of the Presbyterian de- 


nomination. Westminster is to be known as the number one church to 
enter the Every Home Plan. 


A TOWN CHURCH @eeeeaeeeeoeaceaoeoeceoee eee eee 


Itasca Presbyterian Church, 
Itasca, Illinois 
The Reverend F. Louis Grafton, Pastor 


This is the church in which a major rebuilding operation is under way 
—the work being done by the men of the congregation. $126.00 has been 
paid in full for the 126 families of this church. 


A SMALL RURAL CHURCH IN TEXASecececee 


First Presbyterian Church, 
Plano, Texas 
The Reverend Floyd Poe, Pastor 
First Church, Plano, with 38 Presbyterian families, did not delay its 


action on the Every Home Plan. Mr. Poe wrote: “We want First Church 
to be the first church to enroll in Texas and all the Southwest.” 


A SUBURBAN CHURCH ececccee ceccccece 


First Presbyterian Church, 
Ardmore, Pennsylvania 
The Reverend Allan McLachlan Frew, Pastor 


Ardmore is one of the suburbs on Philadelphia’s “Main Line.” More 
than 600 contributing resident member families are subscribers of 
Presbyterian Life under the Every Home Plan. 


A LARGE, CENTRAL CITY CHURCH eecccees 


Central Presbyterian Church, 
Buffalo, New York 


The Reverend James W. Laurie, Pastor 


Central Presbyterian Church in Buffalo is one of the largest Preshy- 
terian Churches. Its Every Home Plan list includes 1407 families. 
* * ° 
The Every Home Plan provides that any church may subscribe 
for all its contributing, resident member families at $1.00 per 
family per year. For full details write to the Reverend Robert 
H. Heinze, Promotion Manager, PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, 321 

South Fourth Street, Philadelphia 6, Pennsylvania. 


@eeeeoeaeoceaeaes ee eeeetsceoeeeeeaeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eee eee eee ee eee ee ees 


The EVERY HOME PLAN is an EVERY CHURCH PLAN 
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Two Thousand Attend 


Grinnell Youth Assembly 


While newsboys hawked papers carry- 
ing two-inch war headlines outside Grin- 
nell College dining halls, two thousand 
Westminster Fellowship representatives 
meeting late last month devotedly avowed 
their faith in Jesus Christ, their purpose 
to follow his will for their lives during 
these troubled times. 

All delegates to the second Westmins- 
ter Fellowship National Assembly, the 
young people and their advisers found 
the conference an occasion for deep think- 
ing, and penetrating examination of be- 
liefs. They spent much time defining 
terms such as Man, God, the Church, Ed- 
ucation, Sin, Redemption. 

“Since I’ve been here it’s come to me 
pretty strongly that I really do believe 
that Christ is Lord of my life,” eighteen- 
year-old Betty Williams, Lafayette, Indi- 
ana, commented. The young telephone 
operator, who serves as moderator of the 
Crawfordsville, Indiana, Westminster Fel- 
lowship Presbytery said, “It was a great 
experience to meet young people from 
other parts of the country and other na- 
tions of the world, holding the same con- 
victions about the Church.” 

In attendance were 1,800 young people 
and 200 leaders from forty-five states 
and such distant points as Cuba, Puerto 
Rico, Alaska, China, the Philippines, In- 
dia, France, the Netherlands, Indonesia, 
and several South American countries. 

Troubled about war in Korea, del- 
egates talked of the situation in their dis- 
cussion groups. Many slipped away from 
sports and recreation activities to turn on 
radios for the latest news. Newsboys at 
mealtimes selling issues of the Des Moines 
Tribune, and the presence of Kyung Ho 
Lee, son of the Communist-resistance 
leader, who was representing Presbyterian 
youth in Korea, brought home the grav- 
ity of the situation (see below). In one 
session, all the 2,000 delegates stood in 
silent prayer for the Korean people. 
red-brick 
Darby field house, the young people had 
theme “Set Aflame His 
a phrase selected from a West- 
minster Fellowship hymn. The theme was 
carried out in two daily sessions at 9:00 
A.M. and 8:00 P.M., and in miniature 
assemblies in which the delegates dis- 
cussed the questions raised by Assembly 
speakers. Seminars dealt with twenty- 
seven subjects ranging from Protestant 
heritage and doctrine to world govern- 
ment. In addition, the young people took 
part in worship, recreation, craft work- 


Meeting in the mammoth 


as assembly 


Story,” 
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shops; formed a 400-voice choir, a forty- 


voice verse choir; published a daily 
mimeographed newspaper; put on pro- 
grams; organized tennis, baseball, volley 
ball, rope-spinning contests: visited a 
giant exposition of the work of the Church 
around the world, and went to special aft- 
ernoon programs on various phases of 
Westminster Fellowship. 

Each day began with morning watch, 
a private devotional period, when young 
people scattered to different parts of the 
campus to sit under trees on campus 
benches to read Bibles and pray. 

Fellowship groups were held at 10:30 
P.M., when small numbers met in dor- 
mitory rooms to discuss the relevance of 
certain Bible texts to their own lives. 

On two evenings, boys gathered by the 
light of a huge bonfire in the quadrangle 
of the men’s dormitories and sang to the 
accompaniment of a wandering accordion 
player. Residents of Grinnell who lived 
nearby later told Assembly officials the 
sound of boys’ voices singing the Lord’s 
Prayer in harmony was one of the most 
beautiful they had ever heard. 
Korean Youth Leader 
Speaks for His People 


“T think Christian youths may be killed 
in this war. I speak for Christian young 
people in Korea. Although we may not 
be able to solve the problem, although 
we may die, we do not want you to lose 
faith,” twenty-two-year-old Kyung Ho 
Lee of Seoul, Korea, told the delegates 
as news reached Grinnell about the war. 

His father, former minister of agri- 


culture in Korea, led the resistance move- 
ment in Northern Korea until he was 
forced to flee. Kyung Ho came to this 
country last September to study at Penn 
State college. He was representing Ko- 
rean Presbyterian young people at the 
Grinnell Assembly. 

He is concerned about his father, 
mother, four brothers, and five sisters, 
residing in Seoul. He has little doubt that 
his father and brothers are now fighting, 
and possibly dying. “I would fight too if 
I were there.” 

Kyung Ho has known Communist ac- 
tivities in Korea first hand. In March 
1947 he left his studies at Seoul National 
University and returned to the family 
home in Pyongyang, Northern Korea, to 
aid in the evacuation of the family. That 
city now is the seat of the Russian puppet 
government. 

Kyung Ho relates a dramatic story 
of the migration. “We traveled at first 
by truck, finally by foot, abandoning our 
possessions. When we arrived at the river 
marking the north-south Korean border, 
we discovered every bridge crossing place 
had been destroyed; wading in the water 
was the only way to get across. Guards 
started shooting, but we ducked down, 
hurried across, and carried our grand- 
mother pickaback through the water.” 

He does not think that the United 
States has been firm enough in Asia. 
“Each Russian conquest in the Far East 
only feeds the appetite of the Russian 
bear, and weakens the will to resist on 
the part of the remaining victims. Com- 
munism has been stopped in Europe. It 
can be stopped in Asia if the United 
States supports the democracies. Korea 
is vital in the struggle. It is the Balkan 
Peninsula of Asia. Whoever controls the 
Korean Peninsula controls Asia.” 

Grateful for the silent prayer on the 





Assembly delegates Ed Smith, Rochester, N. Y.; Virginia Nebelsick, Emery, S.D. 
and Kyung Ho Lee of Seoul, South Korea, read news of war in Kyung’s homeland. 
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Korean crisis in the Assembly session one 
morning, the handsome Korean said, “I 
wish to express gratitude to members of 
Westminster Fellowship for their prayers 
and good wishes. I am sending the news 
as soon as possible to Korean Church 
friends, so they will feel the love of 
Christian friends here in America.” 

As for his own future. Kyung Ho 
says he will stay here, study, and hope 
to return to Korea to carry on work in 
memory of those who stood against Com- 
munism. “It can never last in my coun- 
try. 


Academic Freedom Debated 

The question of academic freedom be- 
came a hot issue in the daily town meet- 
ings. High school and college students 
alike demonstrated mature statesmanship. 

The California synod delegation pro- 
posed a resolution against the curtail- 
ment of academic freedom in American 
schools through loyalty oaths. One 
clause specifically scored the University of 
California in requiring professors to sign 
loyalty oaths. 

The debate centered around a Califor- 
nia clause. Don Taylor of Wisconsin spoke 
for many delegates saying, “The Assem- 
bly should not implicate a half million 
young people on such a specific instance 
without further knowledge of the facts 
and without total discussion on the issue.” 
California student Bob Orr, also a Na- 
tional Council officer. said, “This situa- 
tion is popping out all over the country. 
Do we believe God is truth? Then do we 
have any reason to fear open inquiry or 
examination? By our fear we are defeat- 
ing the very thing we hold precious.” 
Dave Stevens, Michigan, said, “You can’t 
open your mouth on many campuses. I 
think we ought to take a stand on this.” 

After a lively discussion on the As- 
sembly floor and in the miniature assem- 
bly groups, the California resolution was 
passed. But the next day. the resolution 
was rescinded, and a substitute was passed 
which stated in part: “We feel that loy- 
alty oaths, political tests and guilt by asso- 
ciation . . . would not exclude the dissem- 
ination of subversive propaganda, but 
rather would tend to restrict the objective 
presentation of all political ideas by those 
who are in no way sympathetic to Russian 
Communism. We therefore register oppo- 
sition to such procedures in any public 
educational system.” 

The Assembly went on record on two 
other issues. One approved the resolution 
passed by the General Assembly for a 
non-segregated Church in non-segregated 
society and brought attention of the Na- 
tional Assembly to various violations 
of principle in Presbyterian colleges, 
churches, and Westminster Fellowship 
groups. The other resolution favored ab- 
Sstention from use of alcoholic beverages 
and restriction of liquor advertising. 
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Swim Star Recovers 

Clifford MacPherson. swimming 
and track star from Minot. North 
Dakota, who suffered an attack of 
sphenoidal sinus and because of the 
infection became temporarily para- 
lyzed during the assembly. is recov- 
ering and has been dismissed from 
the hospital to return home. 

Cliff suffered an attack after per- 
forming fancy dives for onlooking 
delegates at the college pool. Com- 
plaining of a rapid heart beat. he 
went to the locker rooms to rest, 
and collapsed. He was taken to Des 
Moines hospital immediately where 
the attack was diagnosed. Cliff was 
paralyzed temporarily on one. side. 
By the next week he was showing 
marked improvement. 











High Moment 

One of the high points of the West- 
minster Fellowship National Assembly 
was the evening of folk games. singing, 
and worship in the Grinnell College foot- 
ball stadium. 

Dressed in gay skirts. blouses. and 
sport shirts, the dancers formed a bright- 
ly-colored pattern on the green grass of 
the stadium field. Overhead the stadium 
lights flooded the field. 

Maurice Bone, associate director of 
Youth Work of the Board of Christian 
Education. sang simple folk songs for the 
dancers over the public address system. 
Trained couples in each square led the 
games. 














Assembly-goers arrive. Western railroad 
strike hindered movement of delegates 
to Grinnell, but Maribeth Helden of 
Wilmington, Cal., and Jim Carbaugh of 
South Gate, Cal., got to Marshalltown, 
Iowa, 30 miles from Grinnell, where they 
and others were met by special cars. 





ASSEMBLY AT GRINNELL, IOWA 


A songfest in the stadium bleachers fol- 
lowed. After singing Temper My Spirit, 
members of Westminster Fellowship rep- 
resenting their chosen vocations asked 
others intent on the same vocations to 
come to help enlarge the Fellowship 
circle. The first group to file silently down 
from bleachers onto the field was 175 
young men planning to enter the ministry. 
Nurses, teachers, farmers, social workers, 
Christian workers, no matter what voca- 
tion came to the field, joined and crossed 
their hands. 

When every young person had left the 
stands and all were assembled in a circle 
six deep, the entire body repeated to- 
gether the Apostles’ Creed. In the silence 
of the night, Kyung Ho Lee, Korean lad, 
led the Assembly in a moving prayer. 
Then the circle was broken, and each 
young person went to his or her dormi- 
tory in silence. 


Assembly Delegates 
Hear Church Leaders 


Addresses by Presbyterian leaders 
formed a major portion of the program 
at the National Assembly. 

Dr. E. Fay Campbell, Board of Chris- 
tian Education secretary, told delegates, 
“The Bible tells the story of man’s at- 
tempt to run away from God. The trag- 
edy of our day is that we have spent 
time studying about the Bible but not 
reading it.” 

Defining the Church as “a group of 
people gathered in the name of Christ,” 
Dr. Eugene Blake, pastor of the Pasa- 
dena, California, Presbyterian Church, 
said that the Church gives deeper mean- 
ing and transcendent value to life. In 
spite of flaws, the Church will remain 
while other institutions “fall like un- 
plucked fruit.” 

Dr. Howard Lowry, president of Woos- 
ter College in Ohio, scored educators who 
would leave religion out of the curricu- 
lum. Any university that does not include 
religion is not universal enough to be 
called a university. Christianity is a legit- 
imate part of the culture of our western 
world, and higher education in America 
is not only a search for values but also 
for sanctions that make these values live. 

The Reverend Robert Bilheimer 
of the World Council of Churches said 
that the race problem for United States 
is a great millstone hanging around our 
necks. Nearly everyone of church mem- 
bership has a first-class policy against 
segregation in reference to the Negro, but 
how many local churches do you find 
standing on the side of the Negro in dif- 
ferent towns and cities across the country 
to secure the elimination of segregation 
in housing, jobs, and education? 


See feature story on Grinnell in August 5 
issue. 
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WORTH SEEING AND HEARING 


“The Next Voice You Hear”, “With These Hands”, and “The Winslow Boy” 


By S. FRANKLIN MACK 


o£ SMITH, AMERICAN,” has just fin- 
J ished a late dinner. At 8:30 P.M. 
sharp he turns on the radio for his fa- 
vorite news commentator. He hears the 
announcer say “The next voice you hear. 

He’s listening for the commentator 
when he hears a very different sort of 
voice say, “This is God speaking. % 
Next day at work he finds that others 
heard it too. Not knowing what to make 
of it he listens again the second night, 
and the third. By the fourth night just 
about all the radios in the world are 
tuned in on the Voice. Meanwhile all 
this is having a different effect upon each 
member of the Joe Smith family. 

Just how would people react to the Voice 
of God blanking out radio programs to 
make itself heard in every home? 

This is the intriguing theme that is 
dealt with in a new MGM picture The 
Next Voice You Hear. It was directed 
by William Wellman (who did Battle- 
ground) and produced by Dore Schary 
as the second of his experiments with re- 
ligious films since he took over as pro- 
duction chief at MGM. (The first was 
Stars In My Crown.) It’s a low-budget 
picture ($500,000), without benefit of 
big-name stars. Yet it opened in the 
Radio City Music Hall, the largest mo- 





tion picture house in New York City. 

Reactions to a film of this sort are 
bound to be different, and not all of them 
favorable. Ours is a highly scientific age. 
Man has left very little room in today’s 
world for unscheduled appearances of 
God, or for any other phenomenon which 
he can’t control or at least explain. But, 
on the other hand, our experience with 
fascism, Communism, and the develop- 
ment of atomic fission have had the effect 
of making us a little suspicious of the 
attitude that “it can’t happen here.” 

When I saw the picture, I was in- 
clined to feel that what the Voice said 
over the radio wasn’t quite as earth-shak- 
ing as it might have been. But as I be- 
gan to think back on my own attempts 
to make the word-content of religious 
films impressive, I thought I'd better 
suspend judgment. Perhaps it might not 
be a bad idea for ministers and church 
people generally to listen to what a 
movie executive like Dore Schary thinks 
God might say in the year 1950. 

A New York layman of some promi- 
nence told me a week after the preview 
that he still hadn’t been able to get The 
Next Voice You Hear off his mind. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, who also attended the 
same preview, remarked in my hearing 
that she kept thinking about UNESCO's 
program of Human Rights and how won- 





The Joe Smiths’ are startled by the radio in MGM’s movie, The Next Voice You Hear. 
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derful it would be if all the world’s 
problems could be solved as simply as 
the Voice seemed to imply. But I’m sure 
Mrs. Roosevelt would be among the first 
to agree that to leave God out of the 
solution is to go at it the hard way, to 
say the least. Anyway, it’s a good pic- 
ture. And I hope Dore Schary will be 
encouraged by the box-office response to 
pursue further his experimentation with 
religious films. 

With These Hands is an independent- 
ly-produced film which tells in a very 
dramatic way the story of the rise of 
trade unionism in the garment industry. 
It was commissioned by the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union in con- 
nection with its fiftieth anniversary cele- 
bration, with script by Morton Wishen- 
grad and music by Morris Mamorsky. 
Wishengrad and Mamorsky are the com- 
bination responsible for some of the best 
dramatic presentations to be heard on 
radio (the Eternal Light program). 

The ILGWU is known as one of the 
leading AF of L unions and one of the 
most advanced. With These Hands is a 
warmly human documentation of its fight 
against sweat shops, against Communist 
influence from within, and for adequate 
health, education, and old-age benefits. 
It is a sensitively-told story of real peo- 
ple, pervaded with a gentle humor that 
even stark tragedy cannot altogether dis- 
pel. It has a valuable contribution to 
make to the social education of people 
who are “against” unions or who know 
only one side of the story. The film was 
originally intended just for the 400,000 
members of the ILGWU and _ their 
friends, but I am glad to report that it 
now seems destined for much wider dis 
tribution. Don’t miss it if it comes your 
way. 

The Winslow Boy, starring Robert 
Donat, Cedric Hardwicke, and Margaret 
Leighton, is an Eagle Lion Film release 
that I’m sure everyone will want to see. 
It’s all about a fourteen-year-old English 
boy, expelled from a naval academy for a 
crime he swears he did not commit, and 
the determination of his father to prove his 
innocence. It is a picture that rates super- 
latives on every count, and especially for 
the performance of Robert Donat as Sir 
Robert Morton, the lawyer who tries the 
case before Parliament. The whole thing 
has something of the flavor of Dickens 
about it. From the cockney maid to the 
Attorney General, the characterizations are 
in the best British tradition. It’s an ab- 
sorbing picture, full of excitement and 
suspense. In its original form The Wins- 
low Boy was a prize-winning play. The 
critics say it’s even better on the screen. 
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WHITE | 
WITCH S 
DOCTOR™ 


The story of a woman 
whose magic was more powerful 
than all the fetishes in Africa 


Completely fresh and different—by turns amusing, hair- 
raising, and deeply moving, White Witch Doctor is a 
novel based on the actual experiences of American mis- 
sionaries in the African interior. It is the story of a maiden 
lady from Indiana who became a legend among the 
tribesmen of the Congo . . . a daughter of the conven- 
tional midwest, who traded secrets with the black witch 
doctors, a dedicated, unorthodox woman who produced 
few converts but created much happiness, and who 
believed that living a religion of compassion is even 
more important than preaching it. The words she 
brought to Africa—‘‘Love of others lights up the 
soul’’—will touch the lives and hearts of all who 
read her story. 


A novel based on fact by 
LOUISE A. STINETORF 





Order your copies today. Fill in and mail 
the order blank below to your nearest... . 









Please send me... . copies of WHITE WITCH DOCTOR by WESTMINSTER BOOK STORE 


Louise A. Stinetorf at $3.00 each. 
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Jim, suppose we give 
$1000 of that wheat 


money to Missions. 
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Wonderful! 
But let’s buy 
an Annvity. 





You can help Missions 
and have a lifelong 
income as high as 7% 
by buying an Annuity. 
Write for booklet 7-P. 
(Would you prefer 
to support Missions 
Abroad or Missions 
in America?) 
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FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO 


BAKER BOOK HOUSE 


GRAND RAPIDS 6, MICHIGAN 
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FOR CHOIR AND PULPIT 


Select Moore Gowns for an in- 
spiringly beautiful appearance 
or years to come. Styles for 
adult, intermediate and junior 
choirs in many beautiful mate- 
rials. Write for FREE Choir Ap- 
pore! Style Book C25, Pulpit 
Apparel Style Book CP75. Ask 
for Budget Payment Pian. 


Confirmation Gowns— 
Rental or Sale 


E*R* MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin St 11 West 42nd St. 
Chicago 13,11! New York 18, N.Y. 
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® Lighting Fixtures 
® Stained Glass 

® Genuine Carillons 
© Carved Woodwork 
© Embroideries 

@ Silver 


Inspired designs and expert 
craftsmanship in furnishings of 
distinction by 


J. WIPPELL & CO., Lid., 


Exeter, England 


STUDIOS OF GEORGE L. PAYNE, 
Paterson, N. J. 
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GEORGE L. PAYNE 
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SOUNDING BOARD 
(Continued from page 4) 


and if we are to credit the vital statistics 
and the publishers’ figures there is no sign 
of a diminishing supply of these favorite 
fields of ministerial interest. As waning 
powers progressively limit the various 
forms of activity, the RPM along with in- 
creasing numbers from other vocations 
is increasingly grateful for good books. 

Carlyle said that all a university could 
do for a man was to teach him to read. 
That is less true in this day of magnifi- 
cent laboratories, but it is still a priceless 
boon to know one’s field around in the 
world of books. Indeed it is hard to im- 
agine a tolerable retirement without them. 
Nowadays with the mailing loan facilities 
offered by great universities almost any 
minister can get the reading of almost ary 
book. 

Right on his own table, though, is the 
Book of books yielding ever richer fruit. 
Often it has seemed a shame that it was 
necessary to accept salary or pension 
checks for the high privilege of enriching 
one’s mind and heart with the treasures 
of the ineffable Word. Our special grati- 
tude is for the longer hours of study 
made possible for us that we might have 
a deeper saturation with divine truth to 
share with others. One of the surprises 
of our old age is that constantly new 
nuggets of truth turn up, unsuspected 
treasures sparkle. 

Books and folks! Add to this gar- 
nered truth the harvest of priceless friend- 
ships formed on the high level of Chris- 
tian love, faith, and service, and why ask 
more? 

Well, maybe one thing more: some 
unusually thoughtful young man, now 
carefully balancing the complex consider- 
ations that enter the choice of lifework, 
might add. to the delicate scales, a thought 
for “the last of life’ as we have tried to 
report it. From his present point of view 
this may seem to him the least of the in- 
ducements toward the gospel ministry, 
but we would say to him that it is 
immensely rewarding when it comes. 
Matthew Arnold credited Sophocles with 
exceptional achievement when he said of 
him that he saw life steadily and saw it 
whole. The increasingly long years of re- 
tirement are certainly part of the whole. 


Retired, not Repudiated 
«...1 do not know any of the men men- 
tioned (Immunity Gone Berserk,” P. L., 
April 29) except the Honorable Mr. Dies 
. . . The people of his congressional dis- 
trict did not repudiate him at the polls; he 
just chose not to run for another term. 
—REYMOND W. ROBBINS 
Elder, First Presbyterian Church 
Athens, Texas. 
Reader Robbins is one of three who 
have called our attention to this error. 
The fact is that Martin Dies declined to 
run for re-election in the fall of 1944. 
—THE EDITORS 
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For the Hammock 


Recommended novels 


By CHAD WALSH 


Y THE TIME THIS COLUMN sees print 

I hope to be at a certain thickly 
wooded lake in Vermont, swimming and 
rowing a bit, or (if less ambitious) 
stretched out in the sun and reading not- 
too-weighty a book. It occurs to me that 
many members of the PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
family are dreaming similar daydreams— 
of pine trees by lake shores or hammocks 
swung between leafy trees—and that for 
this month I might say something about 
several novels for light summer reading. 

The Feast, by Margaret Kennedy 
(Rinehart, New York and Toronto, 310 
pages, $3.00) is reminiscent of The Bridge 
of San Luis Rey (remember it?). A mot- 
ley group of people is assembled in a 
large country hotel. Some of them are ap- 
pealing, some hateful. Suspense builds up, 
for the reader (unlike the hotel guests) 
knows that a disaster is going to kill some 
of them and spare others. One wishes, 
when the climax is reached, that death had 
fallen a little more equally on the just and 
the unjust—the story would have been 
more probable. But in spite of the forced 
use of “poetic justice.” the novel is well 
written and has excellent characteriza- 
tions. 

Dear Guest and Ghost, by Sylvia 
Dee (Macmillan, New York, 259 pages. 
$2.75) is utterly delightful. The Helma- 
kobbler family moves from New York 
to Staten Island into a great monstrosity 
of a house. Strangely enough the cen- 
tral character is neither the intellectual 
daughter nor the all-too-adolescent son, 
but middle-aged mama Helmakobbler 
who discovers that the most enchanting 
ghost has been inherited along with the 
house. Leiscester. the ghost, leads her 
into many adventures, but she almost 
loses her “dear guest and ghost” when she 
lets herself become persuaded that he is 
merely an hallucination due to middle 
age. The painter. Vincent Van Gogh. 
also plays a part in the book, but you'll 
have to read it yourself to discover how. 

The Legacy, by Nevil Shute (William 
Morrow, New York, 308 pages, $3.00) is 
almost as fantastic, though in a different 
spirit. It is a mixture of gaiety and 
grimness. The first half of the book, 
which is by far the best part, deals with 
a group of women and children who are 
captured by the Japanese during the 
war, and shunted from one place to an- 
other with resulting pathos and death. 

In the course of their march they are 
befriended by an Australian soldier, who, 
for his theft of five black cockerels, is 
crucified before their eyes. The rest of 
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for summer reading 


the story deals with the heroine, Jean 
Paget. After her release she returns to 
England, inherits a modest fortune, and 
decides that her best gift to the village 
that had sheltered her during the war 
would be a well for the women. So back 
she goes to Malaya, and from there the 
story follows an almost incredible course. 
But it wouldn't be cricket to divulge 
everything. 

Jean is a marvelously fine character 
in the beginning of the book, but toward 
the end all her most appealing qualities 
seem to bog down into streamlined and 
appalling efficiency. 

Entirely a different order of book, one 
rare and beautiful, is High Valley 














Charmian Clift and George Johnston 


(Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis and New 
York, 313 pages, $3.00). It is written 
by an Australian husband and wife team. 
Charmian and George Johnston. Tibet is 
the setting. The story is magnificently 
written, building up into a masterpiece of 
suspense, and ending in what may seem a 
melodramatic tragedy—but the only way 
it could end. Despite everything, the key- 
note is one of triumph. 

There is a fine chapter on Salom’s inter- 
view with the Living Buddha in which the 
latter explains that the ultimate goal of 
existence is final extinction, a release from 
the long tyranny of living—this points up 
a striking contrast between East and 
West. All I can say is that I wish each 
of you would read this book. It is by all 
odds the best novel I've come on in many 
a moon. 

In Brief 

Alan Richardson, The Gospel and 
Modern Thought (Oxford University 
Press, New York and Toronto, 210 pages, 
$2.00). An ideal book to lend to a friend 
who has intellectual difficulties about ac- 
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New 48-page catalog in FULL COLOR— 
shows hundreds of famous roses and peren- 
nials—all guaranteed to live and bloom in 
your garden. Planting hints—many money 
saving offers. Write for your free copy today! 
JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 
(World’s Largest Rose Growers) 
68 Rose Lane, Newark, NEW YORK 


FREE 





















CHURCH FURNISHINGS | 









Distinctive, hand-carved 
pulpits, altars, lecterns, bap- 
tismal fonts, tables, seats — 
in authentic period designs. 

Beautiful altar sets and com- 
munion services. 

Stained glass memorial win- 
dows made to order. Hand- 
somely engrossed Books of 
Remembrance with repositor- 
ies, resolutions, rolls of honor. 

Send for our free catalog. 

















| WWHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 














CLUBS, SOCIETIES, CHURCHES, Etc. 





ADD $ AND $ TO YOUR TREASURY by par- 
ticipating in our Fund-Raising Projects. No in- 
vestment. Write for details. Bryan Company, Box 
2025, South Bend 15, ind. 





—Minister Wanted— 


Chicago suburban Presbyterian Church, 
with vital and expanding program, wishes 
to employ an additional minister. Would 
recommend communications from those in- 
terested. Send replies to Bex No. T, Pres- 
byterian Life, 321 Seuth 4th St., Philadel- 
phia 6, Pa. 
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Preparatory Schools 





MONNETT 
SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


From Kindergarten 
Through 8th Grade 


Boarding School. Fully accredited. Of- 
fers curricular work first to eighth 
grades inclusive, music, household arts, 
Christian atmosphere. Enrollment any 
time. Rates reasonable. For informa- 
tional catalog address: 
Cora E. Foltz, Principal 
Rensselaer, ind. 











WEST NOTTINGHAM ACADEMY 


Oldest Presbyterian School in America 
Accredited college preparatory and _ general 
courses, Smal] classes, grades 7-12. Remedial 
reading, All sports: music, art, etc. 350 acres 
midway Philadelphia and Baltimore. Moderate 
tuition. Founded 1744 
For information, write Director of Admissions, 
Box 101, Colora, Maryland 
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Coeducational Colleges 








ALMA COLLEGE 


An accredited, co-educational college. For sixty- 
three years an effective servant of the Synod of 
Michigan and the Presbyterian Church. B. A., 
B. S., and B. Mus. Ed. degrees. Annual cost for 
board, room, tuition and all fees, $810.00 
“Where Origndinace links Reorning | to Living” 
. WELCH, Presiden 
ALMA mi c HIGAN 





Lindenwood College 


Charles, Mo. 


Suburb of St. Louis 


A mF . College -_ Women. Est. ee fully 
B., B.S., B.M. a 


accredited. A. 
Arts and sciences, pre- 


d B.M.E. degrees. 
-professional and variety of 


vocational courses. Distinguished faculty, thor- 


ough counseling. Friendly student community in 
which nearly every state is represented and many 
foreign countries. Send for brochure 

L. McCluer, President 





Waukesha 1846 Wisconsin 
A coeducational liberal arts college em- 
phasizing Christian citizenship and offer- 
ing special courses in pastor’ s assistance 
and the ministry of music. New library 


Carroll College 


and new science building. 


NELSON VANCE RUSSELL, PRESIDENT 








CENTRE COLLEGE 
FOUNDED 1819 

A Presbyterian, fully accredited, liberal 
arts college for og and women—in the 
heart of the Blue Grass where southern 
hospitality and culture meet. 

Walter A. Groves, Ph.D., President 

Danville, Kentucky 


MACALESTER COLLEGE 
“The College of the Twin Cities” 


Coeducational, fully accredited, balanced curric- 


ulum in liberal arts 


and sciences, arts, music, 


pre-professional courses, teaching ( Kindergar- 
ten, primary and high school). business admin- 


istration, journalism, 
tian citizenship 


with emphasis on Chris- 


Charles J. Turck, President 


St. Paul 


5, Minnesota 














DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 
Elkins, West Virginia 
An accredited four-year college for men 
and women offering A.B. and B.S, degrees 


Beautiful campus—Modern  buildings— 
Delightful climate—Christian culture and 
thorough scholarship 
Personal attention to students 


R. B. PURDUM, President 


MISSOURI VALLEY COLLEGE 


Proudly 


Presbyterian 


Where enrollment is limited 
to 600 students who receive 
thorough, personalized training 
from a carefully selected and 
unusually well-trained faculty. 


Co-educational . .. . . Fully accredited 


An Atmosphere of Ideas 


H. Roe Bartle, President 
MARSHALL, MISSOURI 














UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


A fully accredited college of 
liberal arts and_ theological 
seminary with a positive Chris- 
tian purpose. “Serving the 
whole Church and the World.” 


Rotio La Porte, President 
Dubuque, lowa 


PARK 


COLLEGE 


Cosmopolitan student body . . . democratic 
campus life . . . each student a member of a 


social club and each 


a worker . . . highest aca- 


demic rating . .. coeducational ...small classes. 
J. L. ZWINGLE, President 
PARKVILLE, MISSOURI 
Twenty minutes from Kansas City 














THE COLLEGE OF EMPORIA 


EMPORIA, KANSAS 
Four year liberal arts college 
with definite Christian emphasis 
Rev. Paui B. McCleave 


President 


UTAH’S 


Co-educational 


Accredited 
WESTMINSTER Liberal Arts 


1875 


1950 Economy 


Robert D. Steele, President Christian 
Salt Lake City 5, Utah 300 students 








Women’: 


s College 











. . van a 
HANOVER COLLEGE 
Founded 1827 
Enroliment 700. Coeducational. 
Liberal arts and sciences curriculum, A splendid 
new plant and an able faculty Christian empha 
sis throughout. Thirty states represented. 230 
freshmen are being admitted for September 

1950 Write now for information 
Albert G. Parker, Jr., President, Hanover, Indiana 


BEAVER COLLEGE 


An Accredited Presbyterian College for Women 
Liberal arts, vocational! Christian service. music, 


teaching, home cc 


phys. ed.. lab. tech., com- 


merce, art, speech. social welfare. Extra-curric 
ular, sports, social program, 97th year. 60 acre 


campus near Phila 


RAYMON KISTLER, D.D., LL.D., Pres. 








Box P.. Jenkintown, Pa 
Men’s College 








HASTINGS COLLEGE 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA 


A student may spe nd a college vear at the 
Presbyterian College in Nebraska for 
$650 to $684 
including board, room, tuition. fees. Fullv ac 
credited work in liberal arts. pre-medicine. 
music. business administration 


WM. MARSIIALL FRENCH, President 








LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 





A Presbvterian college for men. Found- 


ed in 1826, Arts, 


engineering, and pre- 


professional courses. 
RALPH COOPER HUTCHISON 


President 


Easton, 


Pennsylvania 
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cepting Christianity. With no appeal to 
mention, the author demonstrates step by 
step that orthodox Christianity makes ex- 
tremely good sense. 

Gerald Kennedy, The Lion and the 
Lamb (Abingdon-Cokesbury, New York 
and Nashville, 233 pages, $2.50). Sub- 
titled “Paradoxes of the Christian Faith,” 
this work is a stimulating treatment of the 
contrasts and apparent contradictions in 
Christian faith. An excellent book for 
showing that in Christianity the truth is 
often “both-and” rather than “either-or.” 

. . . 

Church and State in the United 
States. By Anson Phelps Stokes. (Har- 
per, New York, 1950, $25.00). 

This three-volume, 2,777-page, twenty- 
five-dollar work will hardly find its way 
to many bedside bookshelves. But it is a 
very important publication, especially 
coming at this time when Church-State 
relations are vexed in several areas. It 
will probably wield an influence in the 
future of this country out of all propor- 
tion to the number of persons who ever 
read it all the way through. 

Dr. Stokes, eminent Episcopal church- 
man, is the first to write a thorough and 
inclusive study of this phase of American 
life; this is all the more surprising in view 
of the fact that the principle of separat- 
ing government from organized religion 
was “made in U.S.A.”—a new idea first 
embodied in the Bill of Rights in 1787. 

This constitutional provision—unknown 
to many today—bound only the federal 
government. The states could, and some 
did, have official churches, and persecute 
dissenters. Until 1844 Catholics were ex- 
| cluded from public office in New York, 
although the basic pattern of religious 
liberty was completed across the nation 
when Massachusetts separated Church and 
State in 1833. Also among the many 
things-we-didn’t-know-before in the book: 
The motto, “In God We Trust,” first ap- 
peared on a two-cent coin in 1864—Presi- 
dent Teddy Roosevelt thought it sacrile- 
| gious, tried to have it outlawed; diplo- 
matic representation at the Vatican was 
not invented by F.D.R.—from 1848 to 
1867 we had a minister to the Papal 
States: religious freedom may be limited 
by public policy—the Mormons, for ex- 
ample, were restrained from practicing 
polygamy, and in some localities children 
of Jehovah's Witnesses were punished for 
not saluting the flag, until Supreme Court 
affirmed their right to refuse in 1943. 

Although periodic outbreaks of bigotry 
have marred the record, the American de- 
| vice of separation of Church and State is 
| pronounced a great success by Dr. Stokes 
and many foreign observers whom he 
auotes. The major drawback is the con- 
tinuing difficulty of resolving the question: 
how can religious instruction be given to 
| students of public schools and state uni- 
| versities? —J.W.H. 
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By ESTHER BELLE 


—_ AND A Hop, a skip and a hop— 
“A that was the way Linda moved across 
the kitchen. 

“Mamma.” cried the little girl, and her 
blue eyes shone with joy. “It is such a 
beautiful morning. Shall I pick some wild 
lowers for the breakfast table?” 

“Oh, how perfectly lovely,” Mamma 
answered happily, as she rushed about the 
kitchen. Mamma loved all the wild 
flowers. 

“I will pick a great big bouquet,” Linda 
aughed and made a hop, so that her 
hubby, little arms could go around 
Mamma’s waist. She hid a rosy cheek in 
Mamma’s blue checkered apron. 





MOM VAMASmO 


“Yes, Linda.” Mamma whispered, “your 
flowers can be our centerpiece for break- 
fast, and be sure to bring me the biggest 
violet you can find.” 

Off to the garden ran little Linda, her 
curls bobbing up and down and her small, 
brown sandals flying. 

The robins looked at Linda and started 
to sing all over again. A big yellow but- 
terfly flew right over Linda’s head. A 
plump brown squirrel raced up a tree, as 
if Linda were coming up after him. 

Linda laughed. A skip and a hop, a 
skip and a hop—that was the way Linda 
crossed the green lawn. She stopped at 
the garden gate. She rested her chin on 
the top of the gate and peeked at the wild 
flower bed that spread, like one of Mam- 


ma’s colorful carpets. almost as far as 


she could seé. Her dimpled fingers tugged 
at the gate, and the little girl slipped into 
a world of flowers. 


“Good morning, everything,” Linda 
called. 
It was such a friendly place. She 


walked beside the green grapevines until 
she came to the buttercups. She looked 
at the yellow buttercups and tried to 
count them, but there were so many that 
Linda stepped carefully over them. Then 
she knelt in the depths of a cloud of 
bluebells. 

“Oh, what a pretty place!” she cried. 

It was a beautiful place, a place that 
little girls everywhere would love. 

Linda reached out her hand; her fingers 
almost picked a bluebell that was just 
waiting, but Linda did not pick it. 

There, right beside the bluebell, was 
the biggest violet Linda had ever seen. It 
was the deepest purple violet of all the 
violets that grew. Linda’s little fingers 
moved swiftly to pluck it. The stem 
broke easily, and Linda held the lovely 
flower in her hand. 

The more Linda looked at the violet, 
the more beautiful it was. Somehow, she 
just could not move. She looked at the 
flower more closely. She sat very still and 
remembered what Mamma had said last 
Sunday morning, when she had walked 
with Linda in the garden. 


M AMMA HAD SAID, “God made every 
violet and bluebell. God made every 
tree.” 

Linda rose slowly to her feet. She held 
the violet ever so gently so that she would 
not crush it. 

“If God can make such a beautiful 
flower,” Linda thought, “it has a right to 
stand all alone on the breakfast table.” 


Linda carried the violet across the 
lawn. The robins looked at her and 
stopped singing. The yellow butterfly 


settled on the top of a bush and its wings 
were very still. The brown squirrel came 
slowly down the tree and did not try to 
run away at all. 

Linda opened the screen door and 
walked proudly across the room to Mam- 
ma. 

“Here is the biggest violet and, Mam- 
ma, since God made such a lovely flower, 
Jet’s put it on the table all by itself.” 

Mamma looked so pleased. 

“I know where there is a little vase,” 
Linda told her. 

“Where?” 


“There is one on the bookshelves with 


those little china dogs and things. It is a 
little bigger than a thimble.” 
Mamma and Linda filled that little 


blue vase, and Linda set it in the center 
of the table. 

“Now, you may call Daddy to break- 
fast.’ Mamma smiled happily. 

A hop and a skip, a hop and a skip. 
That was the way Linda hurried out to 
the vard. She was so happy she could 


aimost sing! 
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SWIFTWATER 

By Paul Annixter 
A captivating story of the 
north woods—of a father 
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FAMILY READING CLUB, DEPT. 7-PL 
MINEOLA, NEW YO 
Please send me at once the two books I have 
checked below as my Membership Gift Books. 
(] The Greatest Story () New College 
Ever Told Standard Dictionary 
() Swiftwater C) Gentian Hill 
America Cooks [_] The Firebrand 
Also enroll me as a member of the Family 
Reading Club and send me, each month, a 
review of the Club’s forthcoming selection— 
which I may accept or reject as I choose 
There are no membership dues or fees—only 
the requirement that I accept a minimum of 
four Club selections during the coming twelve 
months, beginning with the current Club selec- 
tion, at only $1.89 each, plus postage and han- 
dling. As a member I will receive a free Bonus 
Book with each four Club selections I accept 
Mr. 
Mrs. 
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THE FIREBRAND 
By Elizabeth Goudge By George Challis 
The famous and beloved A tale of adventure, in- 
author of ‘“‘GreenDolphin trigue and romance — of 
Street’’ and ‘‘Pilgrim’s a daredevil swordsman 
Inn’ now tells a magical who matched his wits and 
tale of two orphans who courage with the greatest 
came together to relive nobles and villains of his 
one of the most beautiful day. A _ swiftly movin 
legends to be found in story with a real thril 
English folklore. Publish- on every page. Publisher's 

er’s edition, $3.50 edition, $2.50. 


GENTIAN HILL 


BOOKS FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY AT ENORMOUS SAVINGS 


ES, you are invited to accept any two of the 

wonderful new books shown on this page as 
your FREE MEMBERSHIP GIFT BOOKS when 
you join our Book Club! Read, below, how the 
Family Reading Club operates; then mail the 
coupon to join the Club and get your TWO 
FREE BOOKS today! 


How the Club Operates 

The Family Reading Club was founded to se- 
lect and distribute boo ks for the whole family— 
books which are worthwhile 
entertaining without being objectionab! y 
way. Each month publishers are invieed to sub- 
mit books they believe will meet the Family 
Reading Club standards. Our Board of Editors 
then selects the book it can recommend most en- 
thusiastically to members. These are books which 
every member of your family can read—books to 
be read with pleasure, remembered and dis- 
cussed with delight, and retained in your home 
library with pride. 

What Membership Means to You 

There is no charge for membership in the 
Family Reading Club beyond the cost of the 
books themselves. You pay only $1.89 each 
(plus postage and handling) for the books you 
purchase after reading the book review which 
will come to your home each month. It is mot 


interes 


necessary to purchase a book every month—only 
four each year to retain your membership. All se- 
lections are new, complete, well-printed and 
well-bound. And your books will be delivered 
to your door by the postman—ready to read! 


Free “Bonus” Books 
The Family Reading Club distributes a “Bon- 
s” Book free for each four Club selections you 
take. These books will meet the high Club 
standards of excellence, interest, superior writ 
ing and wholesome subject matter—and you caa 
build up a fine home library this way at no extra 
expense. The purchase of books from the Club 
for only $1.89 each—instead of the publishers’ 
regular retail prices of $2.50 to $4.00—saves 
you 25% to 35% of your book dollars. And 
when che value of the Bonus Books is figured ia, 

you actually save as much as 50%! 


Join Now — Send No Money 

If you believe in a book club which will ap 
peal to the finest instincts of every member i 
your family, let us introduce you to the Fam 
Reading Club by sending you your choice 
any TWO of the books shown above as yout 
free Membership Gift Books. Just mail the cow 
pon today. However, as this unusual offer may 
be withdrawn at any time, we urge you to 
the coupon NOW! 


FAMILY READING CLUB @ MINEOLA, NEW YORK = 








